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FOREWORD 

1HAVE lived, and earned a living, in both the city 
and the country. I believe in the country and 
in country living. I must emphasize my conviction, 
however, that there has been much sentimentality and 
some unpardonable exaggeration in a good deal of the 
back-to-the-land literature which has been produced so 
generously during recent years. One cannot fail in 
some instances to feel that what he reads is based upon 
imagination and second-hand knowledge rather than 
upon experience: the ear-marks of an easy-chair in 
a city room, a good brand of tobacco, and the perusal 
of government bulletins and per-acre crop statistics 
are strong upon it. It is quite feasible to grow peanuts 
at the north pole at an excellent profit — on paper. 

At bottom, however, the return-to-the-soil move- 
ment has been the cause, not the effect, of this activity 
on the part of literary agriculturists. That the present 
countryward movement will continue I am firmly 
persuaded; in fact, I think that we are seeing only 
the beginning. My purpose in writing The Key to the 
Land has been not only to show the advantages of "life 
on the soil," but also to demonstrate how certain prob- 
lems to be encountered may be overcome. I say this 
with a certain positiveness because every incident in 
this story is based upon actual experiences, either my 
own or those of which I have had first-hand knowledge. 

ix, 
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But, speaking as a believer in country living, let 
me say that no one should take the long step from 
city to country without careful consideration of all 
the factors involved. 

The economic argument for going back to the land 
has been that too large a percentage of our citizens 
have nocked to the cities as a result of recent indus- 
trial development, leaving too few people on the soil to 
produce food and the raw materials of commerce; and 
that, therefore, a great opportunity awaited those who 
would turn back. And in addition to this, of course, 
have been the natural desire to be "one's own boss," 
the anticipation of congenial work in God's own green 
and open country, and the assurance of better living 
in the way of health, food, fresh air, recreation, oppor- 
tunity for mental and spiritual development, and all 
that makes life really worth the living. The man on 
the soil, it has been argued, has the decided advantage 
of being able to work as many days a week, and weeks 
a*year, as he pleases. He is never "laid off " or "fired," 
and he may build for the future. 

In all this there is a great deal of truth, and a great 
deal that is in part misleading. The economic argu- 
ment, for instance, in the light of all the facts in the 
case, breaks down. While it is true that a decreasing 
percentage of the population has remained upon the 
farms, producing food and raw materials, two other 
facts of equal importance have been overlooked. First, 
that one farm process after another has been removed 
from the farm to the city factory, and the workers 
who have followed it are doing in the city the same 
work, by different methods, that they formerly did in 
the country. Second, that improved machinery, im- 
proved methods of cultivation, and improved varieties 
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have greatly increased the possible product per acre, 
and to a still greater extent the product per person. 

No artificial economic condition exists which means 
easy success for the man who would go back to the 
land. The danger of the ills of "over-production" 
is as great at present as it has ever been. It is so 
great that the farmer's most serious problem to-day 
is not how to produce bigger crops, but how to get for 
what he already produces a price that will leave a 
reasonable profit. But that problem, through co- 
operation, he is beginning to solve. 

As to the other incentives — though they have some- 
times been over sugar-coated with sentiment — they are 
more sound. Whether any person will profit by a 
change from the city to the country depends to a very 
great extent upon his personal taste and tempera- 
ment, the comparative value he puts upon living in 
the country (aside from all question of actual wages), 
and upon the conveniences and comforts of city 
life — a phrase which the city-dweller is likely to sneer 
at, until he attempts to live in the country without 
them. As a matter of cold fact, the farmer gets less 
for his time than any other worker, although in addi- 
tion to his labor he also has to invest a considerable 
amount of capital. Whether he gets more out of life 
than many others is another question. Personally, I 
think he does; but, as I said, it is a matter of indi- 
vidual preference. 

In The Key to the Land a city man goes back 
to the farm and makes good. Mantell, however, 
while having very little capital, had several decided 
advantages. First, of course, was the farm — an aver- 
age one, run down, but free from the millstone of a 
mortgage. He had the advantage of his business train- 
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ing; a capable, interested wife; two children old enough 
to help materially with the work; a coworker and guide 
in practical things in "Raffles"; and a helpful neigh- 
bor in the "squire." The lack of any one of these 
factors would have made a great difference, and might 
have meant disaster. Judged by his former business 
standards, nothing worthy the name of "success" 
would have been possible. As it was, intelligent and 
hard work, and lots of it, brought no phenomenal re- 
sults in the way of monetary reward. But "success, " 
in a deeper and truer sense, was its own reward. 
- However, while I have felt this word of caution 
necessary because there has been much land literature 
in which the inspirational side of the subject is over- 
worked and the perspirational side is overlooked, I 
believe firmlv in country life and country living. I 
believe that, other things being equal, the family that 
really loves the country can get more out of life there 
than in the city. I believe that we are at the begin- 
ning of a new era in the development of both the eco- 
nomic and the social sides of country living, which will 
see in the end better prices for products, better homes, 
more conveniences, more education, more freedom from 
long hours of exhausting labor, more intercourse and 
good-fellowship, and the great advantages to be derived 
from a growing co-operative spirit. 

This volume, I trust, may increase an intelligent in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the problems and possibili- 
ties of country living. I emphasize " intelligent," for I 
think there is a desire to know the facts of country 
living, and I have written, not sentiment, but a story 
of what has been actually done and can be done again. 

F, F. R. 

Cranmere Farm, March, 191 5. 
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FEDERAL IRON MAKES ITS LAST STAND 

THE swaying elevated train came to a grinding, 
jerky stop, and the guard jerked open the 
refractory, rattling gates. A struggling human 
flood surged through them, across the vibrating 
platform, and poured down the stairs to the slushy 
street below like a column of black water, with 
feathers and derbies bobbing up and down upon 
its turbulent surface — a cataract of human atoms, 
bound together by the cohesive force of circum- 
stance, but touching one another, in any intimate 
way, not at all. 

At the bottom of the stairs, where above the 
heads of the crowd a pink poster-lady in tights 
pirouetted upon the Gargantuan palm of a leering, 
tired business man, the stream broke into a spray 
of elbowing, hurrying forms, oblivious to one an- 
other, each bent on reaching as quickly as pos- 
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sible the door behind which, shut off from the eyes 
of the world, lay his or her own little sphere of 
life, with its humdrum of tragedy, comedy, ad- 
venture. 

As the motley crowd disintegrated it left a man 
of middle age dodging his way among clanging 
surface cars, impatiently throbbing motors, and 
the contending tides of pedestrians, to the opposite 
curb. A peppering of gray showed in the dark 
hair above his coat-collar. His shoulders were 
slightly stooped. In the bright light of the cigar- 
store where he stopped to make a purchase a 
network of little lines running in radially toward 
the corners of his eyes, the over-serious expres- 
sion of his lips, and his air of preoccupation gave 
an impression of premature age which his general 
appearance contradicted. 

"Don't you want a box of these to-night, Mr. 
Mantell?" offered the clerk. "Double coupons. 
By the box you'll save sixty-three cents on the 
fifty. A special Christmas offer we're making." 

Mantell took the box. At the door a familiar 
undersized figure accosted him. 

"Gimme de coupons, mister. Please gimme de 
coupons. I'm savin' up fer a Chrismus present 
fer me muther." 

Mantell passed the green and yellow slips to 
the small, grimy hand that clutched for them. 

' ' Don't yer want a paper to-night, Cap ? Extra ! 
Cave-in on de new subway job; two killed, free 
missin'!" 
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Mantell had already read every word of the 
account of the "accident." A competitor of the 
Federal Iron Co., of which Mr. Mantell was presi- 
dent, had supplied the defective girders which had 
been the cause of it. But he got another paper. 

"T'anks. Merry Chrismus to yer!" shouted 
the youngster as he shot away in search of another 
possible coupon-bearing customer. 

Inside of his own door Mantell's wife greeted 
him, as she usually did, before he could get his 
hat and coat off. She held him at arm's-length 
and looked at him seriously. 

"You look more than usually tired to-night, 
Henry," she said, sympathetically. "And I've 
thought you were a little nervous lately. Isn't 
business good?" 

"Yes — and no," answered Mantell, evasively. 
"Don't let's talk about it now." 

But Mrs. Mantell was not in a mood for post- 
ponement, and insisted on knowing all about it 
before dinner. "Come, get it out of your system 
at once," she persisted. "Your appetite will be 
better for it." 

In the conversation that followed, Mantell ad- 
mitted to his wife that his company had lost several 
important contracts, but that this had not worried 
him nearly so much as the fact that there seemed 
to be some dissatisfaction and dissension among 
the directors which he could not account for. 

"But in spite of that," he concluded, "the stock 
of our company has been more in demand than 

3 
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ever of late. I know of a number of sales which 
have been made at a higher figure than that at 
which I have held my own stock. Something is 
brewing, but I do not know what. It's possible 
United Structural has something to do with it; 
but it doesn't seem likely. They've left us alone 
since we refused to go into the combination, but 
their offer was a friendly one, and many of my 
best friends are in it; so that, except in compe- 
tition for contracts — which I have always had 
and expect to have — we have not encountered 
them." 

Mantell, however, was not to be kept long in 
suspense in regard to the several matters which 
had been troubling him. The following day one 
of his old friends dropped in to see him at the 
plant quite early in the morning, and intimated 
that the combination which he had gone into, on 
account of the cutthroat competition which had 
existed between the several companies belonging 
to it before they got together, was ready to again 
extend its offer to take in Federal Iron, on the 
same terms as the others had entered. 

"We got together for mutual protection," he 
argued, "and certainly you cannot deny that con- 
ditions have been better since. It seems to me - 
that your company would have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by coming in with the rest 
of us. Why don't you do it?" 

But Mantell still declined. "Why should I?" 
4 
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he replied. "I am willing to maintain your scale 
of prices, but there are some things about the 
combination — particularly the way the stock has 
been handled — which I tell you frankly I don't 
like. If I prefer to play a lone hand, even if I 
don't make quite as big profits as I otherwise 
might, I can't see that I am injuring you in the 
slightest." 

The conversation drifted to other topics, and 
presently Mantell's friend took his departure with- 
out further argument about what had evidently 
been the reason for his call. Not long after he 
had gone some one called Mantell on the 'phone 
and asked if he would find it convenient to call 
at two-thirty-five that afternoon at the office of 
Pytho & Co., to discuss a matter of importance. 
He mentioned the exact time, his informant said, 
as Mr. Pytho himself would see him. 

This perplexed Mantell more than ever. He 
knew Mr. Pytho by sight, as he did many of the 
other men prominent on the Street, but had never 
done a line of business with him directly or indi- 
rectly. He knew his reputation as one of the gen- 
erals of industry and as a tremendously interest- 
ing character. But what definite thing he wanted 
to see him about Mantell could not imagine, 
although he had heard it rumored that Pytho & 
Co. had been interested in financing the combine 
which he had refused to enter. 

As, at precisely two-thirty-five, Mantell was 
ushered into Mr. Pytho's private office that after- 

S 
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noon, a noiseless-footed clerk was depositing upon 
the bare, polished table-top in front of the finan- 
cier some typewritten sheets held together by a 
paper-clip. Mantell heard the words, "Federal 
Iron report," and the clerk withdrew immediately. 

Mr. Pytho was indeed an interesting personality. 
He was very large, and his whole appearance gave 
an air of grossness and repulsiveness which would 
have implied a low grade of intellect had it not been 
for his penetrating gray eyes and the exceptionally 
tall, shiny forehead. For the moment that Mr. 
Pytho looked at him before speaking, Mr. Mantell 
felt that he had never encountered anybody whose 
gaze could sink in quite so deep. 

"Take a seat, Mr. Mantell," said Mr. Pytho, 
in a voice that, reminding one of the crackle of 
an electric spark, was as much of a surprising con- 
trast to his slouching, ponderous body as were his 
eyes. 

Mr. Pytho turned his attention to the papers 
before him. 

Mantell, beginning to get impatient after some 
moments of silence, asked: "I got your message 
this morning. What did you ask me to come in 
for? What did you want to see me about?" 

"I have here," answered Mr. Pytho, "evidence 
which, while it is purely circumstantial, seems to 
go a long way toward proving that you are a damn 
fool. From a business point of view, Mr. Mantell. 
I don't mean to imply anything personal. Some 
of the best and brightest fellows I know are 

6 
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business fools. Twentieth-century gentlemen — 
but cave-men when it comes to business. Here is 
your company, Federal Iron, for instance. Making 
many thousands of dollars less last year than 
would have been its pro rata share had it come into 
the combine. But, according to the evidence here, 
that is not the worst. Apparently you have failed 
to realize that you can't stay out. Get into the 
trust — or bust! Mr. Mantell. That is the idea. 
I don't mean this as a threat. It is merely inevi- 
table. It is the law-of -gravity of business ! Com- 
bination had to come. You and all your stock- 
holders would be better off in United Structural 
than you are at present. We will allow you the 
market, which is now above par, for your stock. 
Matter will be brought up at your next directors' 
meeting, to-morrow. I advise you to withdraw 
your opposition. Climb on to the band-wagon; 
that's the only place one is safe from getting under 
the wheels!" 

"But," objected Mantell, "I am satisfied with 
the profit the company has been able to make, and 
prefer to remain independent. I can't see — " 

"That's exactly the trouble!" interrupted Mr. 
Pytho, the color showing slightly in his pasty 
cheeks. "You can't see what is inevitable! 
Result of your pig-headed individualism! That's 
why you're a cave-man. The time for competition 
has gone by. You can't see what harm it does 
us if you do stay out ? Well, my time's too valu- 
able to be wasted explaining it, but we want a 

2 7 
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monopoly — and are going to have one. Moreover 
— and here's where you tread on my toes — it hin- 
ders my doing what I want with the stock of 
United Structural. You and the rest make your 
profits buying and selling iron. My business is 
buying and selling your companies. I want yours 
in with the rest of 'em in the same line of business. 
I offer you a chance to turn it in at a fair price. 
Take it or leave it, just as you like. I am giving 
you a white man's chance. If you are too thick- 
headed to appreciate it, it's not my fault. We'll 
get it, anyway." 

Mr. Pytho's tone was not in the least threaten- 
ing. In fact, it was almost sad, as though he were 
a second Noah whose prophecies of impending 
doom fell upon deaf ears. Mantell had listened 
to him with interest, trying to detect a look or a 
note that would allow him to convince himself 
that the whole thing was a game of bluff. He 
believed he was in a position which would make 
it not worth the other's while to go after his scalp — 
the reward was too small and the difficulties in 
the way of obtaining it were too great. Thinking 
that he might get his opponent a bit off his guard 
by testing his temper, Mantell said, with a per- 
ceptible tone of sarcasm: 

"I thank you most sincerely for your friendly 
interest in my affairs, Mr. Pytho, but I think that 
for the present Federal Iron will have to struggle 
on as best it may without your kindly supervision." 

To his surprise, Mr. Pytho paid no attention 
8 
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to this remark. Looking keenly at Mantell again, 
he continued in an unchanged tone : 

"You are a born manufacturer. You would 
have been of real value to us on the board of 
United. Did you ever stop to think"— he shot 
out suddenly at Mantell— /"how much more you 
would enjoy your work, devoting the whole of 
your time and attention to the side of it which 
you like, and entirely relieved of the problems 
and worries of the financing?" 

"I have," said Mantell. "And that is ex- 
actly what I don't like about this proposition 
of yours. I've never played much with stocks 
because I've been too busy building up the busi* 
ness. I have no use for over-capitalization and 
high prices obtained on the basis of monopoly. 
A fair pro — " 

"Tut! tut! You're beginning to talk like a 
reformer," cut in Mr. Pytho, somewhat impa- 
tiently. "Our monopolies are giving the people 
more for their money than they ever had before. 
We are entitled to all we can get for our services 
in return. But we're getting off the point again — 
and I have another appointment in just two min- 
utes. I'm sorry we can't work together, but if 
you're set against it, we can't. And that's all. 
It takes only one to fight, but two to co-operate. 
We've got to have your company, and as long 
as you won't sell it to us like a reasonable business 
man, on reasonable terms, why — " Mr. Pytho 
slowly shrugged his huge shoulders, in a way that 

9 
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said, politely, "We'll simply have to knock you 
down and take it, figuratively speaking." 

"Mr. Mantell," he continued, "I play hard, 
but I play fair — that is, according to the rules of 
the game. And I didn't make the rules. I give 
you one more chance. And I'll tell you now that 
if you refuse it you will not have the chance 1 of 
the proverbial snowball of holding out against us. 
You said it wouldn't be worth my time to go 
after Federal Iron, even if I could get it by doing 
so. It's already got. And it didn't take enough of 
my time to allow me to smoke a whole cigar. 
Practically a matter of routine. The whole plan 
of campaign for the acquisition of Federal Iron 
is here. " He slapped his thick hand down on the 
papers on the desk. "If I wasn't so busy I'd 
like to have you look it over with me. If it hadn't 
been that I liked what I'd heard about you, and 
decided that you ought to be given a chance to 
stay with the bunch, where you could be very 
useful— worth a very good salary — I wouldn't 
even have allowed myself the time for this very 
pleasant interview; which," he added, glancing 
at the little gold-cased clock on his desk, "I must 
now draw to a close. Again, and finally, does 
Federal Iron vote to come into United Struc- 
tural at to-morrow's meeting, or not?" 

"Not!" snapped Mantell, rising from his chair. 
"But—" 

"There are no buts," cut in the financier. 
"We regret to lose you, but such unpleasant- 

10 
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nesses must occur in the day's work. Good 
afternoon." 

And Mantell, the spirit of light beginning to 
surge strong within him, was shown from the 
luxuriously fitted office by the silent-footed secre- 
tary, who had picked up the report on Federal 
Iron, on which Mr. Pytho had scribbled a few 
words, and laid in its place a similar one. 



II 

MANTELL FIGHTS A LOSING BATTLE 

EVENTS moved quickly, and in ways Mantell 
had not very accurately anticipated. 
He awoke the morning following his interview 
with Mr. Pytho, feeling more cheerful than he 
had for a month. Anything certain and concrete, 
even a fight, was better than the adumbration 
of impending trouble in which he had lived for 
some weeks. He looked for a long fight — a wear- 
ing-down process by which the enemy might, in 
the course of time, force him into a corner where, 
if the worst came to the worst, he could keep 
them from checkmating him, and dictate his 
terms of surrender. They would cut prices; they 
would use unfair methods of competition; they 
might try to contest his latest patents, which, 
he thought with satisfaction, he had retained as 
his personal property. These things he expected; 
but, he argued, it would cost them time and 
money; and now that he was forewarned he 
would be able to keep upon the alert and put him- 
self in a stronger position. 

12 
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Mantell was of the temperament that cannot 
help but enjoy a struggle. He admitted to him- 
self that the outcome was doubtful, but he looked 
forward with actual pleasure — which he did not 
admit even to himself— to the impending contest. 
He expected that the first move of the enemy 
would be made at the directors' meeting scheduled 
for that afternoon. 

So it was in a frame of mind quite cheerful that 
Mantell dressed and came down to breakfast. 
But the plans of defense which he was beginning 
to formulate were rudely upset before he had 
finished his cup of coffee. 

"Where is the paper?" he asked, noting that it 
was absent from its usual place by the side of 
his plate. 

Mrs. Mantell looked guilty. "I hoped you 
wouldn't miss it," she confessed. "I wanted you 
to eat your breakfast first. The truth is, there's 
a little bad news — that is, an — an item which I 
thought might disturb you, that I happened to 
notice. You know I never look at the financial 
page, but after what you said last night I just 
glanced at it this morning — " 

"Let me see it," demanded Mantell, greatly 
puzzled. 

His wife handed the paper to him with her 
finger on a small item at the top of a column. 

"Federal Iron to pass dividend?" were the 
words to meet his inquiring gaze. 

In a few carefully worded sentences it went on 
13 
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to imply, without stating anything definite, that 
the affairs of Federal Iron, owing to a rupture 
in the management over policy, were somewhat 
upset; and that in all probability it would be 
voted at the directors' meeting that afternoon to 
omit the usual semiannual dividend. Mention 
was also made of a number of large contracts on 
which a competing firm had underbid Federal 
Iron. 

"What a low-down, underhand trick!" Mantell 
exclaimed. ' ' But they'll only make matters worse 
for themselves. If they think they can scare me 
out in this way they'll soon find out how mistaken 
they are." 

In a spirit that gave promise of a tempestuous 
meeting in the afternoon, he started earlier than 
usual to his work. But if a surprise^had awaited 
him at breakfast, a greater one awaited him at 
the plant. 

Several groups of men were standing around 
outside. As he entered he heard the manager 
arguing excitedly with two of the foremen and 
several of the men. 

Mantell passed on into his own office and rang 
for the manager. 

"What's the trouble?" he asked. 

"I don't know — or, rather, I do know, but I 
don't understand it. Some of the molders and 
machinists and most of the helpers are on strike. 
But some of the men don't seem to understand 
it themselves. There was a special meeting of 
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their union last night, which ended in a split. 
One of the old men told me that some one was 
there with a lot of figures purported to have 
been taken from our books, and proving that we 
could well afford a substantial increase in wages. 
But some of the strongest union men in the bunch 
were against this deal. There's something fishy 
somewhere. I don't know what is up. But, at 
any rate, they've got us tied up so now that at 
present we can't do much of anything." 

Mantell spent a good part of the morning in 
trying to better the situation, but with little 
progress. The demands of the strikers had, with 
evident intention, been made such that he would 
have found it impossible to meet them under 
any conditions. He had about concluded that 
there was nothing to do but to let all the men go 
who were not willing to return to work as they 
had been, with the promise that he would meet 
a representative committee and talk things over, 
when the manager appeared again with trouble 
writ large upon his countenance. 

"What is it now?" asked Mantell, wondering 
what the next move would be. 

"I don't understand this, either," was the re- 
ply. "I've just been talking with the Albee Con- 
struction Co., and they insist that we make 
immediate delivery of the balance of their order 
that is due under the terms of our contract with 
them. It isn't all ready. I talked with them 
last week and they said there was no hurry, as 
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the weather had kept them back so much on 
several jobs that the material would only be in 
their way for some time to come if we did deliver 
it now. I think they're looking for a chance to 
break their contract. They mentioned incidentally 
that they had had a very favorable quotation on 
a number of the items in our order." 

"It's not the contract they want to break, it's 
us," answered Mantell. "Get Albee on the wire. 
I'll talk to him,myself." 

But before the manager had closed the door 
after him Mantell's 'phone was buzzing. He 
picked up the receiver. 

"For Heaven's sake, Mantell," came a voice 
over the wire, ' ' what's happened to Federal ? It 's 
dropped seven points already, and still going! 
This is Clysdale — you know, Clysdale. Shall I 
buy or sell?" 

"Whatever you like," Mantell told him. "I 
haven't either bought or sold a share myself. 
They're trying to mix things 'up for me at the 
meeting this afternoon. Good-by — Hold on!" 
he added, with a quick thought. "Do me a 
personal favor. See how many shares you could 
get hold of and at what figure, and let me know 
right off. 

"It will be as well," he thought, "to control 
as much stock as I possibly can. Nobody knows 
what they'll try to spring to-day." 

Presently the instrument buzzed again. ' ' Hello ! 
Hello! Mantell?" came the voice once more. 
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' ' Something's up. A lot of that stock has changed 
hands this morning, but I can't seem to get an 
offer on a block of any size. I guess they know 
me as a friend of yours. I told my broker he 
could buy if it went down more than five points 
more, or to sell if he could get five more than it was 
selling for yesterday. If I can do anything to 
help, let me know. You can count on me at the 
meeting, anyway. I think I'll scout around a lit- 
tle and see if I can dig up anything in the mean 
time; it's as well to know what they're up to." 

Within the next hour several other friends had 
called Mantell up, and it became increasingly 
evident that the opposition was very actively at 
work. Mantell, for his part, called up those of his 
friends and some of the larger stockholders upon 
whom he thought he could rely, and gave them 
an idea of what was brewing. He soon realized 
that a number of them had already been ap- 
proached by the other side, and that he had been 
very much mistaken in thinking that he would 
have no trouble in controlling the present meet- 
ing, whatever they might attempt to do in the 
future. He realized that he had been over-con- 
fident, but he was only the more thoroughly de- 
termined that they should not get the best of 
him. 

Shortly before noon his 'phone rang and some 
one asked him to lunch at a small out-of-the-way 
restaurant which he occasionally went to. Before 
he could ask who it was the other person had rung 
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off. Suspecting some new play on the' part of 
his antagonists, he nevertheless decided to go, 
wondering if they would dare to use physical force 
in an attempt to prevent his being present at the 
meeting. He rather hoped they would, as he felt 
confident they could not succeed. A little physi- 
cal excitement would be refreshing after the nerve- 
wearing ambuscade tactics they had employed 
so far. 

Mantell was again mistaken; but this time more 
pleasantly. His unrecognized host proved to be 
an old friend who was desirous of rendering him, 
quietly, any assistance he could, without involv- 
ing himself. 

His advice was that it would be the part of 
wisdom for Mantell to surrender as gracefully — 
and as profitably — as he could. 

"It isn't a game," he argued, "or even a fight. 
It is simply a question of might — right or wrong — 
asserting itself. I have seen many things done 
that would not stand the light of day; and that 
the people who were really responsible for them 
would never have dreamed of doing had they had 
to carry them out themselves. But it is so easy 
to give an order, or merely a suggestion, to sub- 
ordinates who pass it on to other subordinates; 
and the man from whose brain-cells the thing 
sprang originally knows nothing further of it 
until he reads about the result in a newspaper 
at some later date, and does not have to admit the 
responsibility even to himself. Take this strike 
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they've sprung on you, for instance. I knew a 
similar affair where, after the strike and the bitter 
feeling which had been engendered by it, buildings 
worth many thousands of dollars were burned 
and one life was lost. Of course it was blamed on 
the strikers. I have every reason to believe that 
its origin was even more sinister. I don't mean to 
imply that the same thing is likely to happen in 
your case, but there are dozens of things which 
may happen." 

"But," interrupted Mantell, hotly, "I can't lie 
down like that. Admitting that it might be 
best for financial reasons — which I don't admit 
—I won't!" 

The other, whose thin, gray hair fell over a broad, 
prominent forehead perpetually wrinkled, turned 
his keen black eyes upon Mantell and laughed 
dryly. "I didn't think you would," he said, "but, 
nevertheless, it is too bad you won't." 

"But if I should," persisted Mantell, "if I 
should lie down and quit now, what then?" 

"Yes, what then?" repeated his friend, more to 
himself than to Mantell. If you began all over 
again and built up another business it might be 
grabbed away from you in the same way — when 
the time was ripe. On the other hand, if you do 
surrender and come in with the bunch you will 
make plenty of money — and that is about all! 
What does rt amount to? You'll have to do any 
number of things you don't want to, and perhaps 
admit, clean inside, that you shouldn't; and you'll 
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have to keep in the swim and live in a way that 
is probably much more of an irk than it is a 
pleasure. Sometimes I stop and ask myself, 
'What's the use?' The fact is the thing has got 
too big for us; it's got us 'all from top to bottom. 
We're simply cogs. Most of us are oily enough, 
so we don't squeak; but some of us sometimes do. 
Mantell, whenever, in a fit of temporary sanity, 
I look this whole thing square in the face, the more 
I am convinced that it's punk from top to bottom. 
Men were never meant to live like this. From 
top to bottom — did you ever stop to think, to think 
what it must be like to be a clerk or a salesman 
on fifteen or eighteen or twenty-five dollars a 
week, to say nothing about the poor devils who 
. are still lower down, the ones who do the real 
work and get theirs by the day — some days? 
Yes, yes, I know they don't realize their misery, 
fortunately, for otherwise the whole damn thing 
would blow up some fine morning like a gas- 
tank." 

"I must say," interrupted Mantell, "that your 
cheerful little ways are not particularly calculated 
to put one in a frame of mind to make the fight 
of his life. First you try to convince me that I 
can't possibly win; and then that the thing isn't 
worth fighting for if I could win it." 

"Well," replied the other, "straightening his 
thin shoulders and lighting a black cigar that 
seemed incongruously large and opulent between 
his thin lips, "I suppose I am getting old and 
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pessimistic; and I know I'm getting dyspeptic. 
But, Mantell, if I had it all to do over again, I 
would beat it far from this burg of bright lights 
to some place where the wind blows and the dew 
falls and the stars shine ! After all, when you re- 
duce it to its simplest terms, all you can get any- 
where with this green and yellow stuff which we 
are fighting each other for is grub and a roof and 
a coat and a pair of pants; and out there" (he 
waved his wrinkled hand toward an imaginary 
landscape) "most of the time you don't need the 
coat. But why not have the grub and the roof 
where you can get the most health and happiness 
with them? What does all this folderol we have 
around us here amount to? Mantell, if I were 
you — I know you won't, because you're young; 
but if I were you, after the smoke of this scrap 
had cleared away, and I had been carried off the 
field, I'd try another game. You've been happy 
enough here building up this business of yours; 
but times have changed; things are done in a dif- 
ferent way; and they're bound to continue to be. 
If I could cut all this out to-morrow, I'd try some- 
thing in the country. I've traveled a good deal,' 
and I've had a chance to observe a good deal, and 
on the whole I think they are happier in the 
country than we are here. 

"That's right, rub it in!" bantered Mantell, as 
he rose. "Any poor dub who can't make good 
in the city can try his hand at farming. It's 
the old story. I'm much obliged for your friendly 
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advice. Next thing I know you'll be trying to 
sell me a farm." 

"Oh, I knew you'd laugh," answered his friend 
as they parted, "but I mean it. When the time 
comes for you to decide, don't let your pride 
stand in the way of trying it out." 

"If the time ever comes when I have to con- 
sider it," was Mantell's rejoinder, "I won't have 
enough pride left to be of much interference." 

The directors were to meet down-town. Man- 
tell always felt that it was better to have these 
men, who were responsible for the company's 
welfare,, meet at the plant. But of late years this 
had seldom been done, as some of the directors 
felt that they were too busy to take even the small 
amount of time required to get there. Mantell 
thought to-day, as he made his way toward the 
office which was to be the scene of the next battle 
in the struggle he was making, that this fact sym- 
bolized a process which was taking place all 
through industry — the separation of management 
and ownership from the actual things them- 
selves — from mills and factories and enterprises 
of all kinds, until, in many instances, they were 
directed from across a continent by people who 
had never seen them, and whose sole interest in 
them was to squeeze profits from them. Federal 
Iron was to him much more than a money-making 
business; he had given the best of his life's work 
to building it up; the idea of running the risk of 
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wrecking it, or even of putting it in bad repute, for 
the sake of making more money out of it, filled 
him with a kind of horror. 

Mantell had no sooner entered the room than 
he felt an air of hostility which had never existed 
before. His friend Clysdale had not yet arrived. 
He waited for him impatiently. Finally the meet- 
ing was called without his having put in an 
appearance. Another man upon whom he had 
counted was also absent. Things looked pretty 
black. It soon became evident also that the 
chairman of the board had been won over to the 
other faction. They succeeded, in spite of Man- 
tell's violent" opposition, in having matters of 
new business brought up before anything else, 
on the ground that it was of the utmost importance 
and that their decisions in regard to other mat- 
ters would have to depend on how this was settled. 
Mantell's chief antagonist made a brief but very 
meaty speech in which he showed what the com- 
pany had lost by not accepting the offer which 
had been made by the combination, and that their 
present policy led to immediate ruin. A repre- 
sentative of United Structural was granted a 
hearing, and he made still more plain the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the stockhold- 
ers if Federal Iron should go into the com- 
bination; and he also emphasized the folly of 
staying out longer when there was every pros- 
pect that its stock in a few days would ibe a 
great deal lower. 
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In spite of Mantell's appeals and threats, they 
carried their point — by a single vote. ' 

"This is an outrage!" exploded Mantell. "Wait 
until the stockholders know of it." 

"They know already," laughed his opponent. 
"A letter was mailed this morning. The decline 
in the stock, lost contracts, the strike, and other 
matters upon which they will be glad to be in- 
formed were duly called to their attention. 
What's the use, Mantell," he continued in an even 
voice; "you're checkmated. Are you going to 
fight us? The situation has been explained to 
your bankers; you will find it exceedingly difficult 
to raise funds on Federal Iron stock." 

"Well," exclaimed Mantell, losing his temper, 
"there are the new patents; they're my personal 
property. Before I let you have them, I'll see the 
whole—" 

"You may be interested to know," the gentle- 
man from United Structural interrupted, with a 
weary smile, "that we are already putting them 
in use and are taking steps to contest your rights 
to them — priority of the basic idea, and all that. 
Of course you can sue us. But it will take years 
of time and many thousands of dollars to get the 
case settled — and in the mean time we shall be 
using them." 

Before Mantell could answer, his friend Clys- 
dale broke into the room. "What kind of business 
is this?" he demanded, angrily. "I get a telephone- 
message that my wife is suddenly ill, and reach 
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home to find that she is out motoring with a 
friend!" 

His question was greeted with silence. Then, 
still more angrily, he asked one after another 
around the table if they knew anything of it. 
One after another they denied having had any- 
thing to do with it or any knowledge of it. 

"I shall charge conspiracy!" he threatened. 
"And at the next stockholders' meeting—-" 

"Back up, Clysdale, back up!" interrupted one 
of the others. "You don't own any, stock. Some 
of us who had more faith in the future of Federal 
Iron picked up that little block your broker 
offered this morning, though he did try to rob us 
on the price. We'll take our chances on coming 
out of it whole now, though." 

Beaten, broken, discouraged, Mantell, without 
the slightest realization of how he had got there, 
found himself a little later standing like a stranger 
before the buildings which had for years been the 
center of his thoughts and efforts. "It' must 
have been better when they used a club," he 
muttered to himself; "then one might at least 
have had the satisfaction of cracking a rib or two 
while he was defending himself." For a moment 
he thought how he would enjoy seeing the whole 
thing go up in flames; then he smiled at himself 
and went inside. 

He gathered up the few personal things in his 
office — a photograph of Mrs. Mantell and the 
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children, a couple of books, some cigars and letters, 
and other more or less important things, and 
packed them in the suit-case he kept there. 

Just as he was putting on his hat, a messenger- 
boy entered with a package. He touched his cap. 

"Instructshuns t' d'liver in person," he stated. 
Mantell signed the slip. 

The package bore no inscription. He opened 
it, wondering. There was a plain white box. He 
tore off the cover. The perfume of a dozen 
gorgeous roses flooded the room. On top of them 
lay a small white card, neatly inscribed, "Hie 
jacket, one of the Cave-Men. " 



Ill 

THE GOLDEN KEY PROVES TO BE A SYMBOL 

MANTELL climbed wearily up the stone steps 
of his house, and paused disconsolately 
to note the holly wreath with its satin ribbon 
behind the rich Cluny curtain. Irresolutely he 
fumbled with his bunch of keys, and slowly un- 
locked the heavy inside door. 

His wife stepped anxiously from an adjoining 
room to meet him. 

"Well?" she asked, anxiously. 

"Hush," he answered; "we'll talk up-stairs. 
The children may be around." He snapped on the 
light, drew down the shade, and locked the door. 
Then he stood facing his wife. 

"Helen," he said, "you may as well know the 
worst at the outset. They've won. I'm ruined." 

There was nothing theatrical about his manner. 
So low and even was his voice that the woman did 
not at first realize the importance of his words. 
Her brain struggled for a moment to reconcile his 
calmness with the gravity of the subject. 

"You're tired, Chic," she said, finally. "You're 
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blue. I know it's not so bad as all that. Try to 
forget it all for a few days, and when you go back 
things will look better. 

They had proceeded to the room above and 
he drew the heavy curtain across the doorway 
after them. The woman sank down into the great 
chair by the center-table, and the man went over 
to the gas-log and stood with his hands behind 
him as one who would warm himself, although 
the room was at more than summer temperature. 

"I wish you were right, dear," he said, slowly, 
"but there's no use disguising matters. They've 
got the majority of the directors. Not content 
with that, they have brought pressure to bear in 
another vital matter; my credit is gone! I am 
helpless, absolutely helpless. They can put me 
into bankruptcy the minute they say the word 
— as easily as I could press that button for 
Annie." 

There was a full minute's silence. Muffled, 
dulled, far away, the harsh voices of the street 
leaked in upon them. Then Mr. Mantell laughed 
bitterly. "My business is the least of my trou- 
bles now. I don't know which way I shall turn 
when I do think of it again. But day after to- 
morrow's Christmas, and the kids — ? 

"There," he added, taking from his pocket 
and tossing over a very slim green roll, "there's 
every cent we'll have." 

She came over to where he stood, lost in thought, 
and placed a white hand on each of the slightly 
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stooped shoulders. "It's not so bad," she urged; 
"we were poor before." 

"Yes," he answered; "yes, I know. But this 
is different, quite different. Then we had the 
future before us, wealth to be won, success to be 
attained. I worked for it; I earned it; I had 
achieved a substantial start, and now, poof! 
like a child's bubble it bursts between my fingers, 
and through no fault of my own. I do not un- 
derstand it. I give it up. And yet in a way it 
is all clear. I can see just how they've done me; 
how I had to lose. But it doesn't seem fair, some- 
how. It's all out of line with what they used to 
teach us about life." 

"Come," said his wife, with assumed sternness, 
shaking him by the arm. ' ' Come, you can philoso- 
phize better after a square meal. It's spoiling 
now. Besides, I have a card up my sleeve." 
(He laughed, and pinched her smooth, bare fore- 
arm.) "You remember Uncle Jay's mysterious 
weddang-gift — the big gold key and the little black 
box that was never to be opened until misfortune 
overtook us? Come on, dear, and after dinner 
we'll open it." 

And she led him from the room. . . . 

Some time later they sat alone before the 
gas-log, the mysterious box between them. 

"Uncle Jay was something of a miser as well 
as a little 'off,'" said Mr. Mantell. "Who knows 
what trick he may have been up to? That key 
alone, as I remember it, that must be worth a 
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good deal in itself. Let's see how it has stood the 
years." His wife tore open a faded envelope and 
extracted a large key. It glittered warmly in 
the firelight as she passed it over to him. Its 
shining was reflected in her eyes. 

"By George!" said her husband, "I had for- 
gotten how big it was." He inspected the key 
carefully. "Looks like the real thing, too. It 
must weigh several ounces. At twenty dollars or 
so an ounce, it won't buy an automobile, but it 
will tide us over Christmas, all right. What do 
you suppose the miser put in that box, it's so 
thin and light? Seems like a fairy-story to be 
opening it after all these years." 

As Mr. Mantell passed back the key his wife's 
fingers actually trembled a little, and it dropped 
to the hearth. Not a dull, golden sound, nor 
even a metallic tinkle, but a clear, ringing clink 
struck their ears. 

"Why that — that sounded like iron!" exclaimed 
Mantell, in a voice that suggested some disap- 
pointment. He picked the key up and applied 
to it the point of his penknife. "Just the thinnest 
coating of gold, ' ' he asserted. "It's too bad, dear. ' ' 

"But the box," insisted Mrs. Mantell, trying 
bravely to hide her disappointment. "I still have 
faith in Uncle Jay's present — even if people didn't 
understand his peculiar ways. What do you sup- 
pose is in it?" 

"Diamonds," said Mr. Mantell, with a smile, 
"made of the best of glass." 
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"Henry!" expostulated his wife. "You don't 
deserve any Christmas. No fairy would stay in 
the room with you a minute. It might be — " 

"It might be," he concluded for her, and more 
than half in seriousness, "his savings-bank ac- 
count. Compound interest for seventeen years — 
that would be quite a nice fairy." 

The big key clicked in the very big lock on the 
little box. 

"Oh-h," said Mrs. Mantell, simply, but with 
a falling inflection that expressed more than any 
words. She passed the box to her husband with 
one hand, and with the other sought for her 
handkerchief. Mr. Mantell gave one look and 
then threw back his head and laughed loud and 
long — laughed as she had not heard him laugh 
in years. 

"Henry! how can you!" she exclaimed, dash- 
ing the tears from her shining eyes. "You're 
too cruel for words." 

He put one arm around his wife's shoulders and 
kissed her. "Never mind, Pet," he said, aton- 
ingly. "Look, here's something on the card." 

Together they bent over the photograph of a 
rambling country house which the box contained, 
and read, in the jet-black, hair-line chirography 
of the long-deceased Uncle Jay: 

The roof is tight, 

The taxes paid; 
Come back home, 

When the game is played. 
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"Abominable grammar," said Mr. Mantell — 
"most abominable. But, say, what do you know 
about that! What good does this do us?' I sup- 
pose the place was worth about three thousand 
dollars then; it must be worth about three hun- 
dred dollars now." 

"You are quite a brute," replied his wife, sud- 
denly all eagerness in voice and manner. "You 
don't deserve any Christmas at all. You don't 
recognize the gifts of the Magi when they're 
showered upon you. You can do what you please, 
but Robert and Helen and I are going to spend 
Christmas in the country — the real country — and 
have the lark of our lives." 

"Nonsense, Helen, nonsense!" he protested, 
catching her intention and alarmed at her earnest- 
ness. "Why, it would be the height of folly. It's 
impossible. Think of the — " 

"Think, think!" she contested, of course warm- 
ing to her theme under opposition; we've done 
nothing but think for years. Think and plot and 
work for a life here, in a brick cage with lace 
curtains. I won't think. We've got plenty of 
money for car-fares, and that settles it. It will 
be more fun for Rob and Helen than anything else 
we could possibly do. Now don't try to reason 
with me, because I won't reason." 

Well, it doesn't take a philosopher to know that 
when a pretty woman gets a silly idea wedged 
suddenly but firmly into her imaginative head 
it can be dislodged about as easily as a capsized 
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canoe may be paddled up a rapids. Besides, 
Henry Mantell always secretly admired these in- 
frequent unreasonable or super-reasonable moods 
in his capable wife. So the natural upshot of the 
matter was that a late hour found them sitting 
before the hearth, discussing the exciting details 
of their strange adventure to winter-bound Ar- 
cadia. 

For the sake of the artistic touch, the dying 
flames and sinking embers should close the scene, 
but the flames only flickered back and forth over 
the changeless logs, with a slightly gassy smell, 
for a genuine fireplace and a real fire was a luxury 
they had desired but never quite felt they could 
afford. 



IV 

SQUIRE HUNDERSON BRINGS IN A JUG OP CIDER 

THE agent at Priestly Junction scratched the 
back of his left ear with the stub of a lead- 
pencil, and shifted his "chew" td the other cheek. 
He shut one eye, closed his bony fingers about 
his long chin, and looked again at the message 
the clicking instrument in front of him had just 
ticked off: 

Priestly junction agent please have half cord dry 
wood delivered immediately at old Rasmunsen house 
also arrange transportation for four persons two 
trunks meet five-twenty-three p m train. 

With it had come the information that six 
dollars had been paid at the sending-station to 
defray expenses. 

"Charley," called the agitated agent to his co- 
worker, who was trying to jam a misshapen chunk 
of wood through the non-elastic door of the red- 
hot cannon stove in the center of the room — 
"Charley, what th' hell can you make out o' 
this?" 

They looked at it for some moments, discussing 
seriously. 
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"I guess I'll take it over to Lute's an' see "what 
he thinks of it!" exclaimed the agent, finally. 

When the five-twenty-three pulled in to Priestly 
Junction that night — at five-fifty-six— Mantell 
found awaiting him the express agent, operator, 
ticket agent, baggage-master, train-despatcher, 
chief of police, postmaster, and Priestly Junction's 
leading merchant, citizen, and liveryman, in the 
several personages of the man who had received 
his message, his assistant, Charley, Mr. Hutchins, 
and Mr. Lute Logan, who, being much the stoutest 
and consequently the most dignified of the group, 
stood in the foreground to await the mysterious 
party. 

There also awaited him several lesser lights ; and, 
in addition, the very definite rumor that he was 
a millionaire broker escaping for a quiet Christmas 
in the country with a prominent actress, who would 
undoubtedly have been recognized if venturing to 
any more populous center than Priestly Junction. 
The appearance of Bob and Helen, however, full 
of energy suppressed by half a day's ride in a slow 
train, very shortly dissipated this supposition for 
one several shades nearer the truth. 

The postmaster, with all the dignity at his 
command, introduced himself and then his com- 
panions. After a brief inspection of trunks and 
bags Mr. Mantell brought on the first shock by 
stating that before driving out to the place they 
wanted to secure a few provisions. Bill and his 
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partner looked at each other with a double grin. 
The postmaster looked at Mr. Logan, and Priestly 
Junction's foremost citizen looked at the station 
platform. 

"Why — er — ye see, this 'ere ain't much of a city," 
explained Mr. Logan. "We don't keep much of a 
line outside of gen'l groceries — soap an' matches an' 
clothes-lines, etc." He paused for want of wares. 

Mr. Mantell looked helplessly at his wife. Per- 
haps there was an expression of "I told you so" 
in his eye. At any rate, she took matters into her 
own hands. 

"Oh, we didn't want much," she volunteered. 
"Just a couple of chickens, and some cranberries, 
and sweet-potatoes, and celery, and nuts, and 
lettuce, and cream." 

Mr. Logan groaned aloud. "Celery— lettuce- 
cream," he puffed. "Why, ma'm, we ain't, in the 
city, you must remember. You're in the country 
out here, ma'm; and, what's more, it's winter." 

"What have you got?" she asked, a little 
alarmed. 

"Why, Water's pink-label soups, an' Make-it- 
in-a-minute mince-meat, an' Gold Seal butter, an' 
— why, quite a line of such things. The drummer 
says they are all used quite free in Noo York." 

"Where do you get anything fresh?" pleaded 
the woman. 

"Oh, we do most of our buyin' down at 
Priestly," joined in the postmaster; "last stop 
before this place. You came right through it." 
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"When is the next car back?" asked Bob, whose 
interest in the discussion of provisions was get- 
ting painfully acute. 

"Nine-forty-five — to-morrow morning," said 
the agent. "Only it don't run to-morrow, bein' 
Christmas." 

"Look-a-here," interrupted Mr. Logan, with an 
expansive smile that indicated he had been hit 
by a happy thought, "it's only three miles back, 
and only one mile farther out to the place than 
it is from here. We'll let the trunks go out direct, 
and we'll go by way of Priestly. The sleighin's 
good, an' it won't take much more'n half an hour 
longer — not includin' th' shoppin', of course," he 
added, with a timely thought on woman's ways. 

Suit-cases and grips were put aboard the sled, 
and they piled in. . Three miles over a smooth 
road, covered to the tune of cheery sleigh-bells 
and to the time of Lute's long-striding mare 
Fly-away, went quickly enough. As they flew 
past peaceful -homesteads and snow - blanketed 
white hills, with now and then the contrast of 
groups of dark firs, black as the heart of midnight, 
the satisfying consciousness came to them that 
all this fitted in with the spirit of their Christ- 
mas lark and that they were leaving the city and 
its troubles very far behind. The moon hung clear 
and full in the cloudless sky, and the keen, vital- 
izing air rushed into their lungs, so long used to the 
desiccated atmosphere of city rooms, with almost 
the effect of an exhilarating cordial. 
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Mr. Mantell (thought his wife, as she eyed 
him sideways through her veil) looked ten years 
younger and twenty years more boyish than he 
had for a long time. As he glanced up suddenly 
he saw his wife's face clear-cut in the moonlight. 
Her eyes were shining; her thin, delicately carved 
nostrils dilated with the sheer joy of life — life at 
the full tide, insurgent, resistless — and in that mo- 
ment the blood rushed and swirled about his 
heart in the ancient, primal way that he had not 
experienced in years. It was a revelation of many 
things in a Ughtning flash; and now he sat won- 
dering about it, wondering what had fallen out 
of his life, and how it had gone without his miss- 
ing it, and why. . . . 

" Thar she lays!" exclaimed Mr. Logan, round- 
ing a sharp curve and flourishing his whip half- 
way around the horizon. At the foot of a long 
hill, spread out before them like a photographed 
Christmas tree, sparkled the little city of Priestly. 

A few minutes more found them in its shopping 
center, with a red-cheeked and suspiciously curve- 
nosed butcher explaining to Mrs. Mantell that 
his supply of holiday niceties/ was "direct and 
fresh from Boston," and the apples — he showed 
her the mark on the tissue wrapper enveloping 
each — from Oregon. 

Apparently no one in the place, including sev- 
eral farmers from the adjacent countryside, saw 
anything incongruous in the fact that squash, 
celery, and lettuce were being supplied to them 
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from a distant city, and apples from across a con- 
tinent. Mr. ManteH, being a stranger, was struck 
by the fact that it was rather funny. Mrs. Man- 
tell was struck by a fact that was not at all funny 
— the prices of all the nice things she had expected 
to find so cheap in the country were in most 
cases higher than city prices. To keep inside the 
single green bill with a V in the corner, which 
she had set as the limit, she finally decided upon 
a pork roast instead of chicken, which really was 
the part of wisdom, for the pork was extra nice 
and the chickens were not. That was hardly 
their fault, either; for several long months they 
had been freezing blue and pucker-skinned . in 
storage, awaiting the rush season. 

When they finally reached the homestead the 
trunks were awaiting them on the veranda, which 
faced south; and there also was piled half a cord 
of wood. This offset in a degree the inhos- 
pitable look of closed blinds and boarded-up doors; 
inhospitable, that is, to the extent that this low, 
rambling-roofed, veranda-screened, nestling house 
could look inhospitable. Its whole appearance 
and attitude spoke a word of welcome, offered 
quietness and comfort. 

Mrs. Mantell, inwardly somewhat agitated, tried 
the golden key in the lock of the wide door enter- 
ing the house from the veranda, the only one not 
boarded up. A final misgiving fluttered through 
her mind as to whether she had not been terribly 
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foolish. Suppose it was wet and leaky? Wouldn't 
it be impossibly damp and musty? She set her 
lips firmly, exerted all the strength in her fingers, 
and the big bolt shot back. 

"I christen it 'Pandora Cottage,'" she cried, 
stepping back, "for, whatever comes out, Hope 
will remain here!" And she threw the big door 
open. 

It was not at all bad; only "kinder like a front 
parlor after a funeral," as Mr. Logan lugubriously 
put it. Close, musty, a little dank, of course it 
was. 

Mr. Mantell's camping experience had prompted 
the taking of a hatchet, and with the capable 
assistance of Mr. Logan and his man a fire was 
soon roaring on the hearth. At first it wanted to 
smolder and smoke and blow out into the room. 
But some dry old shingles, from a pile in the shed, 
soon had it sucking burning fragments of them 
bodily up the cavernous flue and radiating a gen- 
erous warmth out into the room. 

Apparently everything had been left ready for 
immediate occupancy. An ax and a rusty saw 
were at hand in the well-filled woodshed. Dishes 
and cooking utensils occupied their places on 
shelves and nails in the kitchen. There were even 
one or two left about, as though to make the 
place seem more homelike and occupied. 

The kitchen range started a fire beautifully. 
Even the pump worked, after a few minutes' 
operation. The water seemed all right, but Mr. 
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Mantell would not permit its use. So Rob and 
Helen got some from the well outside. One bucket 
leaked and both were green and mossy, but the 
water was all right. 

The trunks were brought in and began to yield 
up their useful contents. Supper was soon under 
way, with the "women-folks" in charge, while Mr. 
Mantell and Rob explored the house. It had been 
left partly furnished — evidently with the idea that 
it might be put into immediate us,e. 

Lute Logan and his man had not been gone 
many minutes when a solid tread resounded on 
the veranda and a hearty knock rattled the door. 
Hale, hearty, red-cheeked, a little puffy after his 
walk, a towering-framed visitor introduced him- 
self. 

' ' My name — is Hunderson. Live — up the road 
— next house," he informed them, banging a two- 
gallon jug he had carried down on the floor and 
depositing his walking-stick with a thwack on the 
table. "Logan — told me — you'd just come out — 
from the city; and I thought — maybe a little good 
cider would go nicely over the holidays. So I 
took the liberty of dropping in — we don't stand 
on ceremony out here much you know — and get- 
ting acquainted. I'm your nearest neighbor, and 
I've sort of looked out for this place— for a good 
many years." 

"Squire" Hunderson — to whom the old title 
stuck even into a new generation — was a gentle- 
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man of the old school. Before taking his leave, 
some fifteen minutes later, he had won the hearts 
of the whole family. He also left them the in- 
formation that the treasurer of the Priestly bank, 
an old friend of Uncle Jay Rasmunsen, had kept 
the place iii order and repair since the latter's 
death. 

Supper was soon ready to serve, and was not 
kept waiting. Of course the best things were 
being saved for the morrow, but genuine hunger 
is a better appetizer than any Ai sauce, and there 
was little left over for the dish-washers to remove. 

The combined effect of a drive in the exhilarating 
cold and the full meal was not long in making 
itself apparent. Heads began bobbing as they 
all sat before the cheery open fireplace, and sleep- 
ing-quarters were quickly assigned. The old house 
was warming up quite nicely and drew forth com- 
plimentary remarks for the fireplace — until the 
discovery was made that the sky had clouded 
over and a south wind was blowing up, which 
had changed. the temperature several degrees. 

Mr. Mantell, as well as the rest, fell into a deep 
sleep almost immediately, lulled by the sound, 
which he had not heard in many years, of rain 
beating upon a shingled roof above his head. 
With it there came to him a strange sense of se- 
curity, of comfort, of proteqtion and peace, that 
he had not experienced for a long time. 



A BURGLAR AND A WOMAN 

MANTELL was back again in the city. He 
had cornered Mr. Pytho in his office, and 
was shaking him by the lapels on his elephantine 
chest until the tall, shining head hit the wall with 
such a bang that — Mantell suddenly woke up. 
He listened a moment, and reached out his hand 
to switch on the electric light. Then he realized 
where he was. The rain still beat upon the roof, 
like the sound of Lilliputian cavalry charging over 
a rise above his head. The blackness was so 
dense that it seemed to crawl through the room 
like a black mist. He imagined that he could 
hear it pouring down the stairs, up which he re- 
membered to have come. 

He sat bolt upright and listened. It was a 
strange feeling. He was no physical coward, 
but this was the first time in years that he had 
had the sensation of being thrown ^absolutely 
on his own resources. There was no 'phone to 
reach for; rio policeman could be hailed by a 
shot fired from his window. If there was any- 
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thing to face, he had to meet it single-handed. 
He felt under his pillow for the reassuring touch 
of cold steel. Thank the Lord he had thought of 
bringing that ! But just the same, the short hairs 
on the back of his neck were beginning to stand 
up like iron filings under a nearing magnet. 

The sound came again : there was a noise like a 
closing window and a crackle of breaking wood. 
Mantell got quietly out of bed — with a shiver 
as his tender feet touched the rough, cold, board 
floor — felt around for a box of matches, slipped 
them into the pocket of his pajamas, and, with 
his right hand grasping his automatic, sneaked 
quietly down the stairs. 

The house was strange, and in the darkness he 
had absolutely no sense of direction. Feeling his 
way along, he moved toward the apparent source 
of the noise. He heard a scuffle of feet and a 
door open. A flare of light followed. It almost 
blinded him, although it was but a match. In 
the circle of light which it cast he made out, be- 
tween blinks, two wide-open eyes, under a soft, 
slouch, dripping -wet hat, and above a muffled- 
up, unshaven chin they stared wonderingly into 
his. 

"He-U!" remarked the intruder. 

"Merry Christmas!" returned Mantell, in a 
voice that had very little Christmas feeling in it. 
"Suppose you make a light, quick, before that 
match burns out. Don't drop it ! This might go 
off. There's a candle there by the sink." 
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"Right-o!" returned the other, suiting his action 
to the word. 

''Good," continued Mantell. "And now just 
keep your hands up — that's it. I'm a little nervous 
about hands sometimes." 

"Just play your hand careful with that barking- 
iron, will you, pard? Really, it's not necessary. 
I'll tell you about that; but in the mean time 
it might accidentally go off and wake some one 
up — or put me to sleep." 

"Don't worry about that," returned Mantell. 
"Let's hear what you've got to say for your- 
self." 

"That's not difficult," the intruder replied, 
seemingly more at ease. "My tale's a short one. 
But — say, would you mind my taking this hat 
off ? It's dripping down the back of my neck." He 
shifted his weight to the other foot. 

"All right," Mantell consented; "hang it there 
by the stove. Now make it short, beca — " 

, The remainder of the word was lost in a gurgle 
as the sopping-wet hat struck him forcibly full in 
the face. For a moment he was blinded by it, 
and before his sight had cleared again the other 
had seized his wrist and had twisted it around 
until he could barely refrain from crying out with 
the pain. He knew from the grip that had closed 
upon him that it would be useless for him to 
struggle. Reluctantly he gave up the weapon. 

"Look here," said Mantell in a low voice. 
"You're a cool hand, all right. But remember, if 
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anything should happen to wake up my friends 
it would be bad for you. What are you doing 
here? Now that you've got that abominable hat 
off, you don't look like a thief. What are you 
doing here? It doesn't seem exactly the place for 
a gentleman burglar." 

For answer his friend tossed him a dish-towel. 

"Thanks," said Mantell, wiping his face. 

"And be robed and seated," the man with the 
revolver invited him. "It's chilly here; but we 
must have a little talk." He took off his coat 
and threw it over Mantell's shoulders. "Smoke?" 
he asked. 

Mantell drew the coat about him gratefully. 
It was dry inside, and he was chilled to the bone. 
He accepted a cigarette. The humor of the situa- 
tion appealed to him. 

Motioning Mantell to a seat by the side of the 
small kitchen table, the stranger drew up another 
one. He tossed the automatic down on the table 
between them. "Whoever needs it can have it," 
he said. "My name — around these parts — is 
Henry Met. I've been doing work — odd jobs of 
all kinds — around here. Quite a lot for Squire 
Hunderson, who lives up the road a bit. I've 
been 'squatting' here; house unoccupied for 
years, everybody said. I've had a way of getting 
in through the woodshed. If anybody's noticed, 
as it seems like some of them must have, they've 
never said anything. Nobody seemed interested, 
so I just appointed myself janitor. I've just been 
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down to Priestly to get my Christmas dinner — 
it's out there back of the door now; walked back 
three miles in this rain. Now I know you're not 
going to turn me out in it again to-night — not 
Christmas Eve. Besides, I could be of considerable 
use to you here; I'd do the wood and chores like 
that, for a place to sleep and do a little cooking. 
But, by the way, where's your license tag? How 
do I know it isn't you should be asking my per- 
mission to stay?" 

Mantell explained the situation, or at least all 
that he thought necessary, to the man sitting oppo- 
site him. 

"Well, that sounds interesting, but it's pretty 
late and cold. Let's talk things over in the 
morning. I'll keep out of sight till you show up," 
promised the second Henry. 

After talking a few minutes more they parted 
for the night. Mantell climbed as silently as he 
could, trying to keep his teeth from chattering, 
up the ice-cold stairs, fumbled around until he 
found his bed, and snuggled back into it. His 
head was whirling with the events of the last few 
days. He felt that he could never get to sleep 
again. The rain, with a sound like Lilliputian 
cavalry charging over a rise, still beat upon the 
roof above his head." Another company charged, 
and then another, and another. He wondered if 
the soldiers down under the green grass felt like 
that; when the muffled ranks charged over- 
head. . . . 
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The morning was as warm as early spring; the 
snow had largely disappeared, and the brown, 
steaming hillsides looked like March rather than 
December. Rob, who had brought his skates, 
was disappointed until the fact that all the ice 
had been covered with snow was called to his 
attention. It wasn't a bit like the traditional 
Christmas day, but they enjoyed it immensely, 
just the same; particularly Mrs. Mantell, to whom 
the memories of many "spring openings" on those 
same hillsides were recalled vividly. She roamed 
through the brush-and-weed-littered hardy garden, 
with an undefined but ever-growing desire spring- 
ing in her thoughts. The square on the slope 
south of the house, before one reached the orchard, 
where the vegetable garden had been, was still 
definable. Her thoughts turned back to many 
long ago Aprils — and then to the one ahead. 
The vague awakening within her mind began to 
take more definite shape. 

Mr. Mantell came suddenly 'upon her, sitting on 
the stone wall under the bare and brushy lilac 
hedge. Her eyes were bright; her cheeks were 
aglow with a new color — not so bright as that 
of the previous evening, but more diffused and 
delicate. He experienced again the feeling of 
the night before, and it made him almost bashful. 
He did not even sit down by her. 

"Helen," he said, "what do you suppose I've 
done?" 

She had no idea. 
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"I've hired a man! For once I thought I'd do 
something on impulse, since you're always advo- 
cating it." He waited for her disapproval. "You 
saw that fellow I was talking with out at the barn. 
He's out of a job, and wants to work in return 
for a place to sleep and eat. Besides, I may 
send you and the kids up here for a few weeks 
next summer." 

"Oh-oh!" she said, simply. He could not un- 
derstand the note of disappointment in her voice. 

Late that night they sat alone before the open 
fire — a real fire in a real fireplace. And their hap- 
piness was real. Suddenly she got up, came over 
and sat down in his lap, and put her arms about 
his neck. 

"Did your new man tell you," began Mrs. 
Mantell, cautiously, for she had been interviewing 
the new incumbent, "that he had worked for two 
years on a big seed-farm?" 

"I believe he said something about it," replied 
her husband, wondering. "What of it? You 
can't believe these fellows, anyway." 

"But you do believe him; I know you do," his 
wife persisted. ' ' Do you know, I've been thinking 
to-day, a lot — thinking awfully hard." 

"Well?" 

"I've been thinking that a certain man I know 
and have a good deal of confidence in is going 
to leave the city and make a living out here in — " 

"Impossible, my dear. I'm — " 
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"No, it is not. You've struck a lucky combina- 
tion of circumstances. Just think — " 

"I have thought. I wouldn't like anything 
better, but I don't dare take — " 

But what's the use of arguing with a woman — 
especially when for every reason you want to 
agree with her? Mr. Mantell's resistance burned 
out with the fire. 

"Well, I'll think it over," he gave in at last. 
"Maybe — we might try it." 

And in the flickering, shadowed gloom he drew 
her close to him, and a very deep, very perfect 
happiness enfolded them. 



VI 

A NEW COMPANY 

BEFORE the big fireplace at Pandora Cottage 
five chairs were drawn up to the solid-looking, 
battle-scarred kitchen table, which now occupied 
a position of honor in the dining-room. 

It should be explained in passing, I suppose — 
for the sake of those ignorant folk who have spent 
all their days in town — that it was a dining-room 
for three short periods each day. At other times 
it was put to the various uses of reception-room, 
living-room, sitting-room, and library. It had 
been, from ancient times, overworked more than 
any other room in the house. This was a fact 
that a modern household economist might ponder 
over, unless he chanced to have been brought up 
out where the wind has room to get up speed 
between stations, and the result of poking one's 
nose into the company front parlor was a shuddery 
"br-r-r!" and a hasty retreat to the one room in 
the house where a civilized temperature was 
maintained. 

But to return to the kitchen table, which, as 
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has been said, was a rough-appearing but excep- 
tionally substantial piece of furniture, evidently 
built many, many years before any one ever 
thought of making the flimsy kinds one so often 
sees nowadays. Around it were gathered the 
Mantell household, including the children and the 
new hired man. 

Mantell, as he surveyed ;the group, smiled 
quietly to himself. Here was the strangest 
directors' meeting he had ever sat in. But it was 
just that: they had met to discuss the problems 
which confronted their new enterprise, and these 
problems were many and diversified. 

It was New- Year's day. The morning following 
Christmas Mr. Mantell and his wife and their 
hired man, acquired under such peculiar circum- 
stances, had had a long and serious talk. The 
result of it was that Mr. Mantell had decided to 
cut loose from the business world, jump clear of 
the overcrowded decks of the city steamboat, and 
sink or swim in the billows of his newly discovered 
farm — which is a bad metaphor, but not so mixed 
as it seems. 

With a naturally vigorous mind, sharpened by 
years of business experience, Mr. Mantell never 
allowed action to lag far behind decision. He took 
the afternoon train to the city, and in three days 
had disposed of his business to the combination of 
competitors who had driven him to the wall, sold his 
property, and returned to the country with the few 
hundred dollars he had left after cleaning things up. 
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The opinion of his enemies was that he had lost 
his grit. His friends considered him all kinds of a 
fool, for several good positions were open to him. 
Neither, however, were correct. Mr. Mantell had 
not lost his grit : he was of the sort to whom that 
quality is not a matter of conscious effort, but 
temperamentally inevitable. He realized that the 
conditions of business in the line in which he had 
been engaged made it impossible for him to fight 
the combination, and he preferred to get into 
something else rather than accept a subordinate 
position. He had also gone far enough to realize 
that every step up in the world in which he had 
worked meant a correspondingly "higher," and 
more expensive standard of living, with the net 
result in comfort, happiness, and true enjoyment 
about the same. And by temperament he pre- 
ferred the country. 

His friends, of course, were willing to grant all 
this. They considered him unwise because they 
did not see how he could make good at the new 
undertaking, whereas if he started all over again 
in the city, in the game in which he was trained, a 
reasonable success was, in time, certain. But 
there was something to be said on the other side. 
Although he knew practically nothing about the 
methods of the work into which he was about to 
plunge, he realized several facts that to him justi- 
fied his decision. First of all, men of meager 
ability, and not over-energetic, were able to make 
at the worst a sure living from the soil. Discom- 
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forts and inconveniences in plenty they put up with; 
but there were many compensating advantages. 
His knowledge of business methods would give him 
a big advantage over most of his competitors. He 
could see that the farm to which he had so strangely 
fallen heir was, although at present undeveloped, 
much better than the average. He was con- 
vinced that the man whom chance had thrown in 
his way had a practical knowledge of the things 
to be done. He could see that a good local 
market, in the industrious and growing town of 
Priestly, was awaiting some one. And last, and by 
no means least, he had in Mrs. Mantell a capable 
partner who was firmly confident in the under- 
taking. 

Robert and Helen were at the explosion-point 
with excitement. It was due to the argument of 
the hired man — whom they quite worshiped — that 
they were present at the conference. It was a good 
move; nothing could have more thoroughly en- 
listed their earnest support. 

The humor of the situation was apparent to 
Mr. Mantell. He smiled broadly as he rapped 
on the table and said : 

' ' We are called to order. I suggest that Raffles, 
as he knows more about the business in hand than 
the rest of us, take the chair." 

Raffles, however, a little self-conscious, declined. 
"My only reason for being here at all is that I 
may be able to give a little information on things 
you don't know about. Please consider me," he 
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added, coloring a little, "not a member of the 
board, but simply as manager of the manufacturing 
department, say, called in to furnish a little 
technical information." 

Mr. Mantell glanced quickly at his single em- 
ployee. Every day he wondered more where and 
what this man had been, but only the most general 
statement as to his past doings could he get from 
him. 

"Let's not waste any time on formalities," put 
in Mrs. Mantell; "there's too much to do." 

"Well, then," said the head of the house, taking 
out his pen and jabbing holes in the pad before 
him, "the situation is just this: we're here to 
start a new business. We have a fairly good 
manufacturing plant, though it's in more or less 
run-down condition — that's the farm. Then we 
have buildings that are in fair shape and adequate 
for our present needs. Of machinery there is 
practically none at all, either implements or stock, 
which, as I understand it, is an important and 
expensive part of farm " machinery." We have 
very little capital, no credit, and a good but unde- 
veloped market. That is the situation. What are 
we going to do about it?" 

"Well put," exclaimed Raffles; "that's getting 
down to brass tacks." 

"I would like to ask, in the first place," said 
Mrs. Mantell, "what you would do under similar 
circumstances in an ordinary business?" 

"Well," answered the chairman, "we would 
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figure out what we thought we could sell, what it 
would cost to produce it, and what the running 
expenses would be, what salaries and wages would 
require, etc. That would give us an idea of how 
much capital would be needed. If we didn't have 
enough, we'd form a company and try to raise the 
balance. With a good proposition we could 
probably do it." 

"And what," asked Mrs. Mantell, again 
turning to Raffles, "would the average farmer 
do?" 

"That I cannot answer definitely," replied the 
manufacturing - department manager. "I have 
never been one. I think he would buy a horse 
and a couple of cows. He would not bother about 
making any definite plans. In the spring he 
would plow and soW about what his neighbors do. 
He would aim, in a general way, at getting a few 
more cows and shipping a can or two of milk to the 
city. He would hot know what it cost him to 
produce it. He would continue to work along in 
an indefinite way, and at the year's end could not 
tell you whether his business had shown a loss or a 
profit." 

"The business man's way certainly sounds 
best," said Mrs. Mantell. 

Raffles laughed. "I know," he said, "but the 
funny thing is that at the end of four years you 
would probably find the farmer still plugging 
along, while the chances are that the business 
man would have failed." 
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A NEW COMPANY 

"That doesn't sound very encouraging for us," 
said Mr. Mantell. 

A long discussion followed, in which Raffles, as 
every one called him, explained more fully what 
he meant, and that he thought in the present 
instance they would be in a position to combine 
the theoretical and the practical, or, rather, to do 
practical farming, but to do it in as business-like 
a way as possible. 

The result of the conference was that the busi- 
ness was organized as follows: general manager, 
Henry E. Mantell; farm department, Henry E. 
Mantell; garden department, Raffles; poultry 
department, Robert and Helen; bookkeeping, 
Mrs. Mantell and Helen. 

Raffles also made the suggestion that one of the 
unbusiness-like things he would be in favor of was 
that each should have only a "drawing account," 
and leave as much as possible of his wages in the 
business for the first year, interest on the same to 
be paid at five per cent. He admitted frankly that 
as far as leaving Ms wages in Was concerned, it 
was not a matter of charity, because he knew that 
the business would need the money, and he needed 
the business in order to have his job. Also, that 
as the business owed him money, there would be 
less chance of his being dropped for another man. 
He said this jokingly, but, as things developed 
afterward, there were real reasons for it. 

The pay-roll for the first year was arranged as 
follows: Mr. Mantell, $40 a month (Mr. Mantell, 
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as he put it down, smiled to think of what his city 
friends would think. In more than one instance 
men working for him had drawn much more than 
that sum weekly) ; Mrs. Mantell, $20 a month — 
and Raffles smiled as that went down ; he thought 
of the howl that the average farmer would emit 
if his wife at the end of the year should say, "Well, 
John, I reckon I've had tew work pretty early an' 
late, lookin' out for the victuals an' churnin' an' 
washin' an' housekeepin' ; I guess it's worth a bit 
better 'n half what you pay. 'Big Olaf.' 'Spose 
you call it $20 a month an' board, an' make me out 
a check for $240, or I reckon I'll have tew quit." 

As to the rest of the budget, Robert and Helen 
were to receive $10 each, and in addition 50 per 
cent, of the profits of the poultry department. 
Raffles, for the first two months, $20 a month, 
and, if he made good, thereafter $30. 

"Now, just stop and figure things up," said 
Raffles. "There's $480, and $240, and two of 
$r2o; there's $960, and my $340 makes a total 
of $1,300 for wages alone, to say nothing of the 
fact that we get only half the profit on the hens, 
and will have to hire some extra help. Perhaps 
you see now what I meant when I said that the 
farmer would probably stick it out longer than 
the full-of-theory city man, who was going to 
start in and do everything right up brown on a 
strictly cash business basis." 

Mr. Mantell opened his eyes. He had never 
figured the thing out in just that light before, and 
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Raffles went up still another peg in his estima- 
tion. 

"And if you were to figure $4 a week each for 
board, that would be $1,040 more," continued 
Raffles, "and make things look pretty serious; but 
it won't cost that, or near it, especially in real 
money. Just the same, I don't envy Mrs. Mantell 
her job." 



VII 

DEVELOPMENT WORK 

NOT all the time at Pandora Cottage was spent 
in conferences, however. There was a lot 
of work to be done before spring, and the best half 
of the winter was already over. 

The list of things to be done that Mr. Mantell 
and Raffles drew up included, first of all, the 
repairing and making over of some of the farm 
buildings. They found that the supporting-posts 
and some of the cross-beams under the barn had 
succumbed to dry-rot, and had to be replaced. 
Squire Hunderson happened to be going into town 
that day, and brought them out a tape-line and a 
square, and they spent most of the afternoon 
taking measurements. The following day Mr. 
Mantell and Raffles went to town. Raffles figured 
out that the small tools they would have to get at 
once would cost about twenty dollars. They 
included two forks, a shovel, a spade, two axes, 
and a wheelbarrow, besides quite an assortment of 
carpenter's tools, such as a cutting-off and a rip 
saw, a hammer, a brace and an expansive bit, a 
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hatchet, a cheap level, a plane, nails, screws, bolts, 
etc. Mr. Mantell had, of course, plenty of 
money on hand to pay cash for these things, but 
he did not do it. Realizing from his business 
experience the tremendous elasticity which good 
credit gives to working capital, he had them 
charged. He knew that the money required to 
pay for them would lie idle in the bank until the 
first of the month, but he wanted to establish his 
reputation as "good trust" as soon as possible, so 
that when the time came when he did need credit 
he could get it. 

Leaving Raffles to pick out the tools needed, 
Mr. Mantell went to the city lumber-yard and got 
figures on the material needed for fixing the barn. 
It came to $56.45. On the way home, with a face 
a yard long, he communicated this information to 
Raffles. 

"Save that toward getting something to put 
into the barn," was Raffles's reply. "We'll get 
out of it cheaper than that. And that brings us to 
something I've been wanting to speak about for 
several days. It's all right to let those town folks 
think that you are a retired business man, taking 
up farming for your health. The more they 
think so the better — as long as you've got a good 
bookkeeper. But if I were you I'd tell Squire 
Hunderson just what the layout is — he can help 
us in lots of little ways, and maybe in some big 
ones. The immediate little one is that with his 
cross-cut saw and wedges we'll get that barn 
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fixed for about one-tenth of your figures for 
material. I've worked quite a bit for the Squire, 
and he knows I'll take care of his things if I borrow 
them. I guess he had a suspicion where I was 
putting up, too, but he wasn't fixed to board me, 
and kept his eye shut." 

"Let's go back and get a saw and wedges. I 
hate to borrow things," said Mr. Mantell. 

"Just as you like," said Raffles; "but if I were 
you I'd hang on to every dollar till the tail feathers 
came out. You see, it isn't as if it was anything 
that they used every day, or were likely to need 
in a hurry, or that we'd wear out." 

"Well, it's not strict business, but I suppose 
there's something in it," admitted Mr. Mantell, 
and they continued homeward. 

Squire Hunderson was tremendously interested 
in the "Business Administration," as he termed 
the new undertaking of Mr. Mantell's. In fact, 
"tremendous" is the adjective that described 
most Of the Squire's interests, thoughts, and 
acts. He lived tremendously, and tremendously 
he enjoyed life, too. And never more so than when 
he could lend a hand to some one he considered 
deserving help. 

' ' Sure you can take 'em, ' ' he said, ' ' and welcome. 
I'll go you one better. I need some plank myself, 
and I'll let you — I'll let you have a team and sled 
to haul 'em. Why, yes, hang it ! yes, I'll haul 'em 
for you myself. You've got more lumber to spare 
than you have time. We'll swap wood for work !" 
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And so the next few days found t-hem busy in 
the woods. Mr. Mantell's hands blistered until 
they peeled, and his shoulders and back ached at 
night until he dreamed that he was back in his 
college days playing old-fashioned football. Or 
all night he hacked and hacked and sawed and 
■ sawed in a maze of trees and chips and iron 
wedges. 

He came, too, to have a little more respect 
for the clumsy-appearing garb of the natives. He 
had held the felt boots, blanket-lined coats, 
and heavy gloves in a good deal of disdain. 
After a day's sawing in the woods, spent mostly 
upon his knees or stooping over, with his feet kept 
in the same position for stretches of minutes at a 
time, his mental attitude was more lenient. He 
could not bring himself to "felts," but he did get 
a pair of the heaviest high shoes two sizes too 
large, and wear two pair of the heaviest socks. 

And then one night it snowed, and the next 
morning they sallied forth to work in a veritable 
fairyland. Every branch was capped with its 
burden of white; the pines and hemlocks were 
tents of wonder, through whose half-open doors 
at the bottom, dark, dry, inviting-looking recesses 
could be seen. The air was as frosty and clean 
and sharp and cutting as the edges of their newly 
ground axes. Each breath of it, stinging nostrils 
and throat as it was inhaled, sent life tingling to 
the tips of one's fingers. 

Mantell with difficulty repressed his desire to 
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shout. He did not know why he wanted to do 
it. But the endless vista of trees and snow, 
far-stretching, the palpable, unbroken silence of 
primal Nature with him, Man, there in the midst 
of it, a primitive tool in his hand, gave him a 
strange sensation of the ancient glory of battle. 

They did a great day's wdrk! Squire Hunder- 
son was taking no chances on the weather, and by 
ten o'clock two of his sleds, with the Squire him- 
self in the lead, muffled to the chin, puffing great 
clouds of smoky breath into the frosty air, and 
directing what trees were to be cut out of the way, 
bore in upon them. The great logs were heaved 
and rolled up skids and on to the low sleds, and 
borne creaking away down the curving woodland 
roads. 

That night Mr. Mantell, as he pulled off his 
heavy woolen footgear and slipped into his worn 
but comfortable ex-city Romeos, confessed that 
he was as tired as he had ever been after a day's 
work, but had never enjoyed one more. 

The following few days were busy ones. There 
had been no good ice weather before Christmas, 
and now that it had turned steadily cold, and snow 
was also on the ground, the "harvest" was on 
with a rush. A load of inch boards was hustled 
back from the sawmill, and the inner wall of the 
ice-house, which had rotted away, was hastily re- 
paired. Robert was kept home from high school, 
and every one worked early and late. They 
helped Squire Hunderson fill his big house, which 
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was near the pond, and he put three teams on for 
them, so that their small house was filled in less 
than a day. Then there were several housesto be 
filled for city people, and they worked three days 
for the Squire at that. 

Three men at $2 for three days, that was 
$18. It seemed to Mr. Mantell that he and 
Robert and Raffles had exchanged a stupendous 
amount of muscle and a good deal of skill for that 
little wad of money As a matter of fact, a dollar 
was beginning to look very large to Mr. Mantell; 
but, strangely enough, it didn't stand so near the 
top of the list of life's prizes as it had a few weeks 
before. He knew many men in the city who would 
be willing to pay twenty dollars for a meal they 
could enjoy as he enjoyed his dinner — they still 
called it that — in the evening. He knew men who 
had paid thousands for machines and chauffeurs 
who never in the year got such a day's exulta- 
tion as he had that day in the snow-laden, silent 
woods. 

The first scratches were beginning to fleck off 
the veneer of a superurban civilization. Mantell 
had not been incased long enough to become 
pathologically and inexorably conformed to the 
mold. He was already becoming renaturalized. 

Following this spree of work Mantell had a 
period of sobering up. He had followed the pace 
set by the rest of the men, and the excitement and 
his grit kept him to it. The men had liked his cour- 
age and given him a helping hand where possible, 
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and he had soon learned how to slide and lift the 
hundred-and-fifty-pound cakes into position with 
the least expenditure of muscle. But his body 
was unused to the exertions that were demanded 
of it. Tissues and cells and delicate structures 
were undergoing too rough and rapid a change. 
They went on strike, and for a week Mr. Mantell 
limped more or less as he walked about, and 
showed a preference for puttering little carpenter 
jobs around the house and barn, and getting 
the places ready for the stock. 

There was some excitement about the selection 
and arrival of the "critters." The Squire went 
with Mr. Mantell and helped him select a cow 
from a herd that had just been tested for tuber- 
culosis, so that he would be sure to start right. 
They found a large, gentle Jersey Grade, at $65, 
which the Squire said was "worth the money. 
She'll give more milk than you need in the 
house," he said, "but the pigs never get too 
much." 

A suitable horse was very difficult to find. 
They looked over several, but the Squire shook 
his head. Finally he drove up one morning in 
his cutter and tumbled Mr. Mantell, in his oldest 
suit of clothes, into it. In town he took him to 
see what he considered a bargain — a handsome, 
chunky, black horse which a saloon-keeper who 
had got into some trouble had to let go to raise 
"quick money." 

"You can buy him right," said the Squire; 
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"he's got to sell. Offer him a note at his bottom 
figure and then you can get ten or fifteen dollars 
off for spot cash. He'd rather have the money. 
I don't mind squeezing these fellows, darn 'em; 
they'll get every last cent a man's got, and try to 
get him to borrow more. Don't show him any 
mercy. If you haven't got the cash with you, I 
have." 
v They bought a very good general-purpose horse 
for $135. The Squire was as tickled as could be 
over it. 

"He paid $250 for him only last spring," he 
said, as they led the black horse away behind the 
cutter. "He'll make you an excellent animal." 

When they reached the house Mr. Mantell 
insisted on giving the Squire a check for $135, 
although the latter offered to take a note, if it 
would be of any convenience to Mr. Mantell. 

The pig-pen was supplied from the Squire's 
choicest O. I. C.'s. He let Mr. Mantell look over 
his several litters, and after the latter had picked 
out two of the chubbiest and fattest he could find, 
took him back to a pen they had passed, where the 
potential porkers looked almost lean, their bodies 
were so long in proportion to their legs. 

"That's what you want," he said. "Get a 
frame first, sir; you can hang the pork on it after- 
ward. And make it four, instead of two. You 
can get good money back on the extra two in a 
few months, and it won't take any more time to 
attend to four than it will to two." 
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That sounded like good advice, and Mr. Mantell 
acted upon it. At $3.50 each, the lot cost $14. 

The naming of the stock was left to the women 
folks, but Robert protested, as he wanted the 
naming of the pigs. Finally the cow was called 
Marie Antoinette, and the horse Black Prince. 
The pigs Robert amused himself by naming after 
several gentlemen prominent in high finance with 
whom he knew his father had come indirectly in 
contact in his vain attempt to maintain an in- 
dependent business. The fact that his father's 
late concern was the result of the combination of 
several one-horse industries did not trouble him. 

Affairs seemed to be progressing in order and 
without a hitch. Robert and Helen were de- 
lighted with the new school and teachers. They 
were not at all snobbish, and made friends quickly. 
Household matters went smoothly, even without 
a maid — as yet they had not been able to find one 
— and while it made a lot of work for Mrs. Mantell, 
both Helen and Robert gave her much help in the 
house. Every one was happy. And then the 
first blow fell. 



VIII 

" RAFFLES " GETS INSPIRATION 

A COLD spell of more than usual severity had 
kept the sledding at top notch for several 
days. All hands were turning their best efforts 
to rushing through what remained of the wood- 
cutting job. Mr. Mantell had acquired Squire 
Hunderson's discarded one-horse sled by "swap- 
ping" for it a day's labor on the part of Raffles 
and Robert. Then, with an extra-heavy load 
of logs on, the sled had slewed and tipped over 
a large rock, and both stake-chains had parted 
under the strain. 

That was at about ten o'clock in the morning, 
and Raffles hastened off to town to have them 
welded at the blacksmith's — a two-hour job at the 
longest. NOon came and passed, and Mr. Mantell 
put in half 1 the afternoon trimming trees that had 
been felled and cutting out small ones. Still no 
Raffles! So Mantell went over to the Squire's 
to telephone, and found out that his chains had 
been ready since n a.m., and that the liveryman 
next door had taken pity on the horse and brought 
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him in out of the cold wind and fed him at noon. 
No one knew where Raffles was. 

Mantell had the liveryman send the horse out — 
which cost a dollar that was needed for many 
other purposes — and got down a load of wood. 

About dusk the cold silence of the frozen world 
was broken by a high and somewhat unsteady 
voice : 

"I'm sitting on the style, Ma-ry, 
Where we sat side by side, 
On a bright May mornin' long ago — 
When first you were my bride!" 

it sang. And Raffles, enthroned in an automobile 
and smoking a large cigar, came in style up to the 
front door. 

"Ben-Del-Ile, he's a frien' of mine," explained 
Raffles. "Take a man home quicker'n any horse. 
He runs th' garage." 

Then he proceeded to unwrap with great care 
a box on the floor of the back of the machine. It 
was too heavy for him to manage, so Mantell 
helped him out with it. It was as heavy as lead. 

"Be ca-careful," said Raffles. "First purchase 
for Garden D'partmen-'; been on D'partmen' 
buz'ness all day — worked hard." 

"What have you got there?" demanded Mr. 
Mantell, sharply, as Mr. De Lile and his machine 
took a somewhat sinuous flight toward the front 
gate. 

"Ph-togerfers' plates!" exclaimed Raffles, proud- 
ly. "Tell you all about it, Mr. Mantell." 
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In his present condition there was little use 
arguing with him, so Mantell patiently listened to 
the incessant and sometimes disjointed babble 
of words which followed him persistently during 
the several operations of feeding, bedding, and 
milking, which that night he felt it advisable to 
do himself, since Robert had gone skating. The 
gist of Raffles's Niagara of loquaciousness was that 
Raffles's great plans for the Garden Department 
made a greenhouse absolutely necessary, and as 
the company didn't have enough capital to have 
one put up, he was going to build it himself. 

The first requisite of a greenhouse was, of course, 
glass, and the best price he had been able to get 
on this at the hardware-store, even by the box, 
with no allowance for breakage, was prohibitive. 
It was the disappointment, declared Raffles, tear- 
fully, which had driven him to taking a glass of 
beer, and that had given him the inspiration 
about the photographer. He had bought a hun- 
dred old plates at a cent and a half apiece. He 
had started in to clean them, but the fumes of the 
acid the photographer had given, he said, made him 
dizzy — he was a little dizzy yet, he thought — so he 
had secured a box and packed them as they were. 

The temperance lecture which Mantell had been 
preparing for his "manager" was curtailed by the 
statement that he had signed the pledge. Raffles 
exhibited his card with some pride. "I'll finish 
what I've got, and then no more for a year," said 
he. 
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Mantell was not pleased. He had little faith in 
pledges. He had had some experience in handling 
men, and now he tried a little experiment. 

"I've heard that old story before," he said, 
sternly. "I know your sort, Raffles. Plenty 
of ability, but no will power. You're hopeless. 
You'll break that pledge in a month. I know it. 
You can't help it. You haven't got it in you to 
stay straight. You haven't got gimp enough to, 
any more than you could smash the rest of that 
pint, instead of swallowing it. You're a weak- 
ling." 

, Raffles flushed up, but did not lose his temper. 
His pride had been stepped on, and on a subject 
that hurt. 

"Is that so?" he said, slowly, and, taking the 
bottle out, he broke it against a rafter. "We'll 
see about that!" 

It was just the result that Mantell had hoped 
for. The incident was closed, and so, as it for- 
tunately turned out, was Raffles's connection with 
the cause of it. The germs of the greenhouse 
disease, however, had been thoroughly planted, 
and every one caught it. 

The photographer's place was ransacked for all 
the old plates he could spare. These were 8xio 
inches in size, and there were four hundred of them. 
The job of Cleaning them was no fun. However, 
Mrs. Mantell's suggestion of doing a certain num- 
ber each night, after cleaning up the kitchen work, 
reduced the task to a minimum. 
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Raffles made a sketch of the proposed house. 
They found an ideal location for it south of the 
barn— -a regular cozy-corner which furnished their 
north wall ready-made. Estimates showed, how- 
ever, that they needed at least 552 square feet of 
glass, while the amount purchased so far came to 
only 460, and the photographer said it would be 
a year before he could supply them with the 
balance. 

Squire Hunderson had laughed for two days 
when he first heard of the proposed greenhouse. 

"Going to — to set it on top of the frozen 
ground?" he inquired, scoffingly — to the extent, 
that is, that it was possible for him to scoff. 
"Going to have Christmas roses blooming in the 
snow? It is ridiculous, sir! No one 'round here 
ever heard of such a thing." 

A few days afterward, however, he stopped and 
took Mr. Mantell off to town, on one of his dark 
trips. He had hunted up a contractor, from whom 
Mantell could get quite a lot of second-hand glass, 
in old windows, at a cent a light. And they got 
at this place also twenty-five second-hand cellar 
windows, 14 x 24 inches, at ten cents each, with the 
glass intact, and an old glass door for twenty-five 
cents. 

Raffles was very much pleased with these things, 
and at once carefully drew up a plan for his green- 
house. He called Mr. Mantell's attention to the 
fact that buildjng it in this way they would get 
a great deal of "bench space" with a minimum 
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of material. In the first place, the back wall was 
already erected. In the second, the arrangement, 
of the benches and beds was such that it actually 
gave them more than the total floor space of the 
house, including the paths, and without throwing 
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PLAN OF RAFFLES S GREENHOUSE 

any parts in shade; and, thirdly, they had the 
benefit of having both raised benches and solid 
beds, a distinct advantage for the general pur- 
poses they had in view. And there was in addition 
the simplicity of the heating problem, as the pipes 
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for hot water, which Raffles expected to use, 
crossed the path at only one point, and that 
where they could go below it, as it would be at 
the lowest point of the system. The posts they 
cut in the woods and had sawed out at the mill. 
Squire Hunderson himself proposed swapping some 
of his dry pine lumber for green timber, so that 
they could get dry material that would not warp, 
and have it sawed and milled into the shapes they 
wanted at the sash-and-blind shop in Priestly. 
This good advice was acted on accordingly. 

Raffles had already subscribed for a weekly 
florist's paper, and sent for a number of green- 
house-material catalogues. From these he got a 
great many good suggestions at the cost of three 
or four postage stamps. He finally ordered a few 
iron fittings and twenty-nine thirteen-foot "sash- 
bars," and two "end bars" of cypress. These 
cost about the same as the local mill would have 
charged merely for turning them out, with the 
material furnished. Including the freight, they 
cost him thirty cents each. 

The different materials were gradually gathered 
together, not without difficulty and not without 
exciting the curiosity of passers-by. Such "go- 
ings-on," especially on the part of a new-comer — 
and a "city bug" at that — did not go unchal- 
lenged. On more than one occasion was Mantell 
hailed, when he chanced to be near the road, and 
cross-examined by a doubting native; and his 
crazy schemes furnished a nocturnal theme for 
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the old-timers at the Priestly Junction store. And 
it must be confessed that Squire Hunderson took 
a secret pleasure in throwing out hints that made 
things worse than they were, and which, of course, 
became more and more exaggerated as they were 
passed on, especially as it was very seldom that 
any member of the Mantell household was present 
to correct or contradict any statement made. 
One interested neighbor — that is, he lived within 
five miles of Mantell — wanted to know if it were 
true that he was going to put up a big hothouse 
and grow roses for some of the "swell set" in 
New York (from which the Mantells were popu- 
larly supposed to have dropped); and another 
asked if he really thought it would pay him to 
grow "truck" to ship to Boston, as he had heard 
Mantell intended. 

But the time finally came, early in February, 
when, several warm days having cleared off all 
the snow and made it comfortable to work 
bare -handed out of doors, they actually broke 
ground. 

They had to break it literally, too; but again 
chance was on their side, for the particular spot 
south of the barn which they had selected as the 
greenhouse site had been used to stack meadow- 
hay and pile sawdust for the ice-house, and on the 
several inches of spongy, decayed vegetable matter 
thus accumulated a rank 'growth of weeds had 
annually sprung up and rotted down. The frost 
here was not nearly as deep as elsewhere, and it 
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broke much more readily beneath the blows of 
pick and crowbar. 

On a warm, bright Sunday afternoon they laid 
out the lines — much to the professed horror of 
some of the natives, their neighbors, who, if the 
truth were known, were glad of any excuse, 
religious or otherwise, 'not to work. 

Monday night saw the corner posts set and 
most of the other holes dug, and Robert stayed 
home for the next two days to help with the 
path and the rest of the posts. After that the 
framework went up rapidly. They got a car- 
penter for two days to help with some of the harder 
work, such as fitting doors, sash-bars, and ven- 
tilators. 

They had bought several bundles of newspapers 
and tacked these up, several thick, over the part of 
the barn which was to furnish their back wall. Over 
this they had laid half -ply roofing-paper, which 
made a smooth, neat, and very cold-proof wall. 
The front wall, which was three feet high, was 
boarded up half-way, given a double layer of tar 
paper, and then boarded again on the outside. 
Between this and the eaves-plate, which they had 
had cut out just as they wanted it, twelve of the 
small window-frames were fitted, each held in place 
with a couple of short leather straps at the top 
and a wooden "button" at the bottom, so that 
they might be opened for ventilation. These 
frames were used also on the ends, and above them 
sash-bars that they had sawed out themselves, 
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since for use in this position no "drip" groove was 
required, as it was in the roof -bars. For the ends 
of the house they managed to get from the con- 
tractor fifty lights of second-hand 12 x 14-inch 
glass, and the bars for this were put in fourteen 
inches apart. 

The sides of the walk that had to be dug down 
two feet deep were boarded up with some old oak 
boards, tough as iron, that they got from Squire 
Hunderson in exchange for more green lumber. 
The contractor also had taken as pay for his 
glass, tar paper, roofing-paper, etc., 2x4 and 4x6 
chestnut planks; but as he used a good deal more 
of these than the materials bought from him 
amounted to, the bookkeeping department had 
recorded this as a cash purchase, crediting the 
sale of the lumber to the farm. 

The sash-bars were supported in the middle 
by an inch pipe running horizontally, and inch- 
and-a-quarter upright pipes, set in concrete. The 
sash-bars for the roof were set ten inches apart 
for the 8x10 glass, and twelve for the 10x12. 
The frames for the five ventilators cost $1.50 
each, unpainted and unglazed. 

Saturday night saw the framework completed, 
and excitement ran high. Robert and Raffles 
went to Priestly that night, for the once-a-week 
shopping expedition, and smuggled home, wrapped 
carefully in a blanket, a small keg, which was de- 
posited behind the kitchen stove after the family 
had retired. 
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Sunday was a beautiful day — "the first breath 
of spring." The last streaks and patches of snow 
shrank visibly upon the brown hillsides. It was 
an idbal day for a long drive, and everything was 
made | ready. But when leaving- time came no 
Raffles or Robert put in an appearance, and a hunt 
for thfem proved fruitless. So Mr. Mantell, his 
wife, and Helen went alone. They had a journey 
which gave them more genuine pleasure than any 
mud-splattering auto ride they had ever taken, 
for now every farm, every field, was an object of 
intense interest, and they found more to notice 
and study than they had ever dreamed possible. 
At the same time they enjoyed the beauty and 
inspiration of it all more than ever before. 

On the way back they stopped at Squire Hun- 
derson's. After the usual greeting, and a remark 
or two about the weather — over which he shook 
his massive head despairingly — he opened fire on 
Mantell. 

"Huh! nice sort of a reputation you'll get," he 
boomed, in his genial bass voice — "workin' your 
men on Sunday like that." 

"Working my men on Sunday?" inquired Mr. 
Mantell, wonderingly. 

"Yes," said the Squire, "workin' 'em like galley- 
slaves. On the way to church we saw 'em workin' 
at that hothouse of yours, and on the way back 
they were still at it, hammer and tongs." 

And sure enough, when Mantell got back to 
the house Raffles and Robert, in their old clothes, 
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daubed up with putty, and the latter with a red- 
streaked rag around one finger, were putting in 
the fourteenth row of glass. Robert was armed 
with a new putty knife and a ball of putty and 
was working just ahead of Raffles, who laid the 
glass, and between them they made rapid progress. 

"It's quite scandalous," said Mrs. Mantell; 
but they kept on until dinner was ready. And 
after a hasty meal, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Mantell quietly slid out the side door, to avoid a 
possible argument, and gave such enthusiastic 
assistance to his zealous helpers that nightfall 
saw the last pane of the roof in place. Mantell 
even stole out in the moonlight to admire it 
before going to bed. 

"Henry," Mrs. Mantell said to him, "you 
haven't been as crazy about anything since you 
organized your first company!" 

"I know it, dear," he replied, administering 
the light little kiss upon her forehead that he 
always gave her when he was particularly pleased 
with things. "Why shouldn't I be? I'm having 
more fun right now than I've ever had in my life, 
I think. And think of the advantage this is 
going to give us over our hide-bound competitors ! 
We'll show 'em yet." 

It proved to be a very good thing that they had 
taken advantage of Sunday's good weather. Mon- 
day was bright, but colder, and the work on the 
ends of the house did not go so fast. However, 
as Robert had insisted on staying home from 
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school, and as they worked hard, the first whirling 
snowflakes of the afternoon found them putting 
in the last of the glass. And the following morn- 
ing, with a four-inch blanket of light snow piled 
on hill and forest, the little spot of real bare 
ground, 25x12 feet, inside the greenhouse, looked 
most encouraging. They scraped the snow off 
the roof, and began at once digging out a square 
near the door for the second-hand coal-stove 
which was to serve as their boiler. Raffles had 
two short pieces of one-and-a-quarter-inch pipe 
so twisted and coiled that he was able to get 
several feet of it inside the top of the fire-box, 
and two others of one-and-a-half-inch pipe 
twisted in a close spiral that fitted over the 
outside. These were, of course, connected, and 
from them two runs of inch pipe went completely 
around the walls of the small house, with an open 
tank — made of an old paint-keg — at the far end. 

Great was the excitement when this clumsy 
apparatus was first set going with a fire of dry 
pine limbs; but it worked. Indeed, with a good 
coal fire they could keep the water boiling in the 
keg. 

For the next few days it was kept going night 
and day (and at noon the thermometer hung in- 
side often stood as high as 115 degrees) to dry 
things out. 

Dirt was heaped on top of the stove, dried out, 
and replaced with another batch to get material 
sufficiently "dry to use for starting seeds. 
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Then there were the benches to put up, and a 
hundred little odds and ends to be attended to, 
such as having the blacksmith make irons for the 
ventilators out of old wagon-tires, and sawing 
up boxes for flats. 

The middle of the month had arrived before 
the first flats of cabbage and lettuce were up. 
It took a great deal of care to manage the fire 
so that coal-gas would not defeat their efforts, 
but the very direct draught they had for the stove 
helped to overcome this difficulty. 

Of course, without >Raffles's practical knowledge 
and experience in all this work it would have been 
impossible to get results anywhere nearly as good 
as those they did get. Mantell realized this. But 
he was only taking advantage of the factors which 
could be made to work in his favor, where a man 
of less energy would not have made the attempt. 
The croakers at the village store still croaked, and 
predicted failure. But the seeds sprouted, and 
day by day their little leaves grew bigger. Their 
first radical, definite effort seemed to be meeting 
success, and every official and employee of the 
Mantell company looked forward with unbounded 
enthusiasm to the wider activities that the open- 
ing of spring held in store. 



IX 

MANTELL TAKES STOCK 

MARCH made the usual blustery entrance, and 
for several days Mantell and his co-workers 
were practically confined to operations indoors. 

During this time the greenhouse was fully ap- 
preciated, and every nook and corner of it was 
crammed with transplanted plants. Even so, 
space was lacking, and ten second-hand sash, after 
a good deal of discussion, were purchased at a 
cost of $1.50 each through an advertisement in 
the florist's paper. The treasury was getting 
alarmingly low, but as Raffles figured that this 
investment would pay back probably a hundred 
per cent, in ninety days, they decided to make it. 

They worked in snow and a numbing north 
wind to get the frame ready, just south of the 
greenhouse, and put in a layer of spent manure 
so that the boxes would not rest directly on the 
still partly frozen ground. This frame, or ' ' string, ' ' 
as Raffles termed it, while put together hurriedly 
and cheaply,, was fairly tight, and greatly relieved 
the congestion in the greenhouse. Into it went 
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the best of the cabbage-plants, selected for their 
own use, and several thousand to spare for spring 
sales. On cold nights they had to cover them 
over with old bags, boards, and some old shutters 
— it was surprising how much material it took to 
protect a space 6x30 feet. Twice, the plants got 
frozen, but by leaving the covering on to keep 
them shaded, and sprinkling with cold water, 
Raffles brought them out of it safely. 

A bright, warm Sunday afternoon, early in the 
month, they spent in turning their regular weekly 
tramp into a -measuring party. Raffles, with the 
figures obtained, made a plan of the farm, show- 
ing the approximate area of each field, so that 
they would not be going by guesswork in estimat- 
ing the amounts of manure or fertilizer to apply, 
or crops harvested. This plan was also of great 
assistance in figuring out rotation of crops and 
keeping track of the farm-work. 

Squire Hunderson was amused at, but interested 
in, this new proceeding. He said he'd "farmed 
it for nigh onto forty years and never measured 
a piece of land yet." But in his generous, jovial 
way he conceded that it might be a good thing 
if any one wanted to farm it that way. "I sup- 
pose the old ways are going," he said, somewhat 
ruefully, "and that they'll be weighin' and meas- 
urin' — weighin' an' measurin' every thin', same as 
if it was a factory, an' putting in so many pounds 
of this and that for every crop they take off. An' 
they do get some pretty good results down to the 
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State College; but I'm glad — I'm glad I won't 
live to see it. "I've always treated the old farm 
pretty square — fed her pretty generous, without 
keeping any count of the platefuls, and she's al- 
ways paid me back at harvest-time — yes, siree!" 

The Squire was not averse, however, to render- 
ing assistance in any way he could, and was glad 
to go over the place with them and give his advice 
as to the planting of crops. He knew which fields 
had yielded the most hay the preceding season, 
"just about worth cuttin', that's all," he in- 
formed them, and these Mr. Mantell decided to 
leave intact for the present. 

The garden they planned to put in a spot which 
formerly had been devoted to it, but which for 
many years had grown nothing but wild grasses. 
It was an excellent situation, fully exposed to the 
southeast, and sheltered to the north and west 
by the buildings. Raffles was highly delighted 
with it. His "department," he said, could ask for 
nothing better. Two fields to the south, and 
west of the road, they settled on for corn and pota- 
toes, about two acres of each. These fields had 
grown nothing but hay, and practically none of 
that, for a good many years. But they had quite 
a good sod, although it was "bunchy," and both 
the Squire and Raffles thought there was a pos- 
sibility of fair crops. Mantell, however, felt rather 
downcast. He did not see how such poor, run- 
down soil could produce anything. 

While they were looking over the chart of the 
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place on which the crops had been jotted down, 
Mr. Mantell seemed to be very much astonished 
at the amount of waste land it showed. Ex- 
clusive of the wood-lots and the land about the 
house, eight and a quarter acres out of twenty- 
six produced practically nothing. 

"Why, it does seem quite a lot, when you figure 
it out," admitted the Squire, somewhat under 
protest. " But we've all got more or less waste 
land; of course, most of our pastures are in better 
shape than that field you've got labeled 'A,' but 
it does look kind of wasteful, I'll allow. Seems to 
show up more on paper, somehow, than when you 
just think about it. I wonder how my place 
would show up." 

Mantell smiled, but he resolved right there 
that here was a problem worthy of considerable 
attention. What manufacturer, he asked him- 
self, would allow over thirty per cent, of his ma- 
chinery to be idle, or an equal amount of his 
source of raw material to remain undeveloped, 
even though it might be a little rusty or difficult 
of access? 



X 

REAL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 

TWO acres of potatoes and two of corn for 
which to get seed! Mantell got out his 
catalogues and tried to decide upon the best selec- 
tions. There were so many "best" that he finally 
gave it up in despair and went to Raffles. Raffles 
advised him to see the Squire, saying that locality 
and soil determined the "best" variety, and he 
didn't know what sort they grew around there. 
The Squire mentioned several varieties, but would 
not commit himself as to any one of them being 
the best. ^ 

All this rather surprised Mantell. He was not 
used to dealing with such indefinite and uncertain 
factors in his former business, where things could 
be figured out with almost mathematical precision. 
So he went back to his catalogues again and 
selected three varieties which Squire Hunderson 
had mentioned, and one brand - new novelty, 
lauded to the skies, illustrated on a colored plate, 
said to yield four hundred bufehels to the acre, and 
selling for $5 a bushel. At first he thought of 
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planting half an acre of each of the four sorts, 
but this, at catalogue prices, allowing ten bushels 
to the acre, figured out to just $62.50. This 
was a good deal more than the present condition 
of the bank account would stand, even though 
there was a prospect of getting eight hundred or 
nine hundred bushels back. So Raffles was con- 
sulted again; with the result that after much 
discussion they ordered one peck of the brand- 
new variety at $2; a barrel of one of the other 
sorts at $4, and engaged eighteen bushels at 
,85 cents from Squire Hunderson. This also 
made Mantell feel quite gloomy, as he was 
loath to draw the veil over the beautiful mental 
picture he had of next autumn's potato - field, 
with its record-breaking crop nearly covering the 
ground, and envious neighbors, including the non- 
plussed Squire, standing by. He was very sorry 
he did not have capital enough to run things in a 
business-like manner. 

The matter of selecting the corn was by no 
means so difficult, although here again Raffies's 
opinion did not coincide with the advice given in 
the catalogues. The result was that one acre was 
to be planted with selected ears from the Squire's 
stock of flint corn, and the second with a highly 
praised early dent, which, for the peck required, 
cost $1. 

The corn they tested for germination in the 
greenhouse. Squire Hunderson's, from ears se- 
lected by Raffles, showed ninety-six per cent.; 
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Squire's man to turning up just a little of the 
subsoil with each furrow, though he did it under 
protest, and said "plowin' deeper 'n what it had 
used ter be plowed warn't no way to do." 

The Squire had agreed to help Mantell out all 
he could, but as he found it necessary to plow 
his own oat-fields as soon as Mantell's garden 
was "fitted," Mantell was obliged to look for 
help elsewhere. Mantell was very much surprised 
at the difficulty he experienced in getting any one 
to help him. Men who for weeks past had seemed 
to have little or nothing to do, now could not 
find an hour to spare. Several times he was 
promised faithfully by farmers, who did not even 
let him know that they would not come when 
the day for which they were engaged arrived. 
To make matters worse, they found that there 
was such a poor "stand" of grass on part of the 
land they had decided to leave for hay that it 
would amount to practically nothing. So they 
decided to plow this and sow it to oats and grass 
seed, but as a result of his looking into the matter 
Mantell decided to try one acre out of the three 
with oats and vetches. 

Finally they secured the services of one Jere- 
miah Fosdick — after a great deal of coaxing, 
begging, and persuading. Mantell was rather sus- 
picious that he had let some other work go to 
accept this job, and took it principally out of 
curiosity to see the place of the city man who was 
reputed to be doing so many crazy stunts. 
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Jeremiah was a talker. He seemed to consider 
his work as merely incidental. He could ask more 
questions and furnish more gratuitous and useless 
information per sixty seconds than any two peo- 
ple Mantell had ever met. He was, however, 
one of those harmless, good-natured, • New Eng- 
land rural souls with whom it is next to impossible 
to get angry. He at once assumed himself so 
naturally to be upon the level of an old friend of 
Mantell's, and took him so personally into his 
confidence, that such a thing as being indignant 
did not occur to the former city man. 

Jeremiah finished the three acres of sod land 
with a walking plow and an odd pair of horses — 
one white, one black — and harrowed it twice 
over. The fields he left in "lands." The Squire 
loaned his seed-drill for putting in the grass seed, 
which cost another pretty penny. They got the 
oats at the grain-store at Priestly, as there was 
not time to send away for special seed-oats. The 
Squire's fields were green before Mantell's had 
come up, which displeased the latter greatly, but 
he had, of course, been helpless until he could get 
his ground plowed. He made a red-letter mental 
resolution not to get caught that way again. 



XI 

"raffles" takes a chance 

THE second week in April had come on warm 
and balmy. Mantell's neighbors were still 
afraid to plant anything in the garden "line," 
but Raffles was inclined to take some chances. 
His early peas had been in a week, and he had 
prepared and sowed quite a good-sized bed of 
onions while the wise ones shook their heads. 
When he set out nearly a thousand of the best 
cabbages, a hundred cauliflower, and a patch 
of lettuce, the Squire stopped on his way past 
and said he didn't want to interfere, but that 
the climate around these parts was pretty tricky, 
and they mustn't be misled by appearances of 
good weather. 

Three days later, it suddenly turned cloudy and 
cold, with a rising north wind, and that night at 
the store the knockers held funeral services over 
Mantell's early "gardenin'." But the proverbial 
luck of the beginner had been with Mantell. The 
little plants had had time to get hold, and the 
morning after the freeze was cloudy, so that they 
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thawed out gradually, and while a number of the 
lettuce plants dropped but, the cabbage, and 
most of the cauliflower, which had come safely 
through two or three light frosts before being set 
out, were not injured at all. 

With the following week the spring work was 
on them with a rush. The team had to go to 
Priestly almost every day with plants, which two 
of the hardware and seed stores sold for Mantell 
on commission. There seemed to be no end to 
the garden-work, and several things, which Man- 
tell now saw clearly should have been attended 
to before took time which could ill be spared. 
There was pea-brush to be cut and hauled and 
put in; and bean-poles to be obtained for use a 
little later, and a most aggravating job of fixing 
fences which had fallen, through neglect, into an 
almost useless state. 

And then there was the perpetual interruption 
of customers coming for plants. Those who 
wanted several hundred came and took them away 
without much ado, for they had work to be at- 
tended to, but the person who wanted a dozen 
or two for the family garden usually insisted on 
looking over the whole place and picking and 
choosing and rechoosing, until it was with great 
difficulty that Mantell kept an even temper. He 
was pleasantly surprised to see how many plants 
were required to make up the number of small 
orders they got, and astonished to think that no 
one in the vicinity had grown them before, as the 
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nearest greenhouse was several miles the other 
side of Priestly. Of course without Raffles he 
would have been entirely at sea, but there were 
plenty of men in the neighborhood who could 
undoubtedly have succeeded at it with one or two 
seasons' practice added to their general knowl- 
edge of gardening. Why had none of them at- 
tempted it ? And had so many similar opportuni- 
ties remained neglected? 

Possibly it was because the most energetic por- 
tion of the population of that locality — as 
indeed of most sections of New England — had 
followed the tides that had set toward the cities 
or swept westward to new lands and greater op- 
portunities. But now the ebb-tide was bringing 
back to these same sections many a Mantell, and 
carrying with it new ideas and new ambitions to 
many a farmer's son, who saw good opportunities 
and a happier, healthier life among the erstwhile 
abandoned farms than he could see in the over- 
crowded centers of population. 

In making his mental notes for another year, 
Mantell also took cognizance of the fact that it 
would pay to get everything done ahead during 
the early spring months that could possibly be 
done then. For instance, in the midst of their 
busiest season outdoors, and when they had sev- 
eral thousand small tomato-plants once trans- 
planted indoors, they had to spend hours making 
small boxes that would hold one or two dozen, for 
the stores to handle. 
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With the fertilizer, too, several half-days' work 
was broken into. Much to the excitement of the 
native tillers of the soil, Mantell, upon Raffles's 
emphatic advice and explanations, had decided to 
mix his own, instead of buying a ready-mixed 
brand. In order to do so he had had to buy his 
chemicals by mail from a firm in New York, and 
pay not only freight on the shipment, but cash 
for the stuff as well; whereas any one of the sev- 
eral smooth-talking agents would have been glad 
to take his order for mixed goods, delivered 
"freight allowed," and to be paid for in the fall, 
after the crops were harvested. Figures showed, 
however, that by mixing his own he could save 
over $11 a ton on the high-priced brand which 
the Squire had found to give best results on their 
soil; and a telephone conversation with the State 
* Experiment Station (costing a quarter, which not 
one of his thrifty friends would have dreamed of 
wasting in that way) convinced him that he could 
get exactly as good results from his home-mixed 
product. The treasury was so low that he ac- 
cepted the Squire's offer of $75 at six per cent., 
for which hegave his note. For the same amount 
of actual plant food — nitrogen, available phos- 
phoric acid, and potash — that he got in his nitrate 
of soda, tankage, acid phosphate, and muriate 
of potash for $75, including the freight, he would 
have paid $100 in high-grade mixed fertilizers at 
$40 a ton. 

The Squire had ordered his fertilizer the previ- 
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ous fall, but tried half a ton of the "new-fangled 
business — just to see what it would do." But he 
didn't have much faith in it, and the other neigh- 
bors had none at all. Said one, "I don't know 
about the other things, but this here nitrate of 
sodee, I know that '11 make your ground poor in 
no time. Jim Crowls he used it on his meaders 
two years runnin' and got big crops, but after 
that it didn't do nothin' at all." 

"Well," interposed Raffles, "why should it? 
You can't eat your cake and have it, too. Why 
didn't he give his land potash and phosphoric acid 
with it ? What would Crowls think of a man who 
fed his cows nothing but cotton-seed meal for 
two years?" But his friend could not see the 
connection. 

They worked early and late, and worked hard, 
but the days seemed to slip away from under their 
feet, always leaving more to do than they could 
quite attend to. And yet every member of the 
household enjoyed the life tremendously. Rob- 
ert and Helen had gained over ten pounds each 
and ate like starved savages. Unlike most of the 
farmers' sons and daughters, they were intensely 
interested in the work at home, and looked for- 
ward every day at school to closing-time, when they 
could rush back and help with the work in the 
lengthening afternoons. Their energy bubbled 
over for as many hours a day as they could stay 
awake, and then they slept like logs. 

Not all the lif e was work, however. There were 
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many socials and parties of various sorts, at which 
they enjoyed themselves much more thoroughly 
than they had at the social functions held in the 
city — which is, after all, no place for young, 
healthy, growing animals of any sort. In the 
winter there had been straw-rides, usually with 
the Squire's big gray team and largest sled, and 
with that well-wrapped and red-cheeked gentle- 
man himself upon the driver's seat, enjoying the 
affair to the utmost. It really seemed as if he got 
more fun out of it than all the crowd of youngsters, 
and it would keep him in the very best of humor — 
though he never departed very far from that 
happy state — for days at a time. The Squire was 
a great favorite, beloved far and near by old and 
young; and in their esteem he found his life's 
wages, which he treasured, happier than any miser 
or millionaire. 

Nor had the master and mistress of the house- 
hold ever been happier. That happiness which 
has not as a foundation abounding health is apt to 
be as a house built on the sands. They were both 
stronger, younger in feeling than they had been 
in years. And although the privations were 
many, and they had fewer modern comforts than 
at any time since their marriage, never had life 
been sweeter to them, never had the future seemed 
to hold so much in store; never for a day did they 
regret having made their break from the old life 
that lay behind them. 



XII 

AN OFFER OF SERVICE 

IN spite of the multitude of things that occu- 
pied his attention during these busy opening 
weeks of spring, Mantell could not stop thinking 
about the amount of waste land which the plan 
of the farm had revealed. It bothered him inces- 
santly, and took him off on many a solitary tramp 
around the place. 

Finally he took Raffles away with him one af- 
ternoon to the brush-grown lot down the road. 
The manager of the garden department protested 
strongly that there was plenty of work to be done 
at home, but Mantell had his mind made up, 
and argument was useless. 

They measured off in the lower part of the 
waste land an exact quarter-acre, and spent 
the rest of the afternoon chopping down the big- 
gest of the scrub-oaks and birches growing thereon. 
Some of these were large enough to trim up for 
stove wood, but the biggest part was just waste. 
Mantell soon discovered that they did not have 
the proper sort of tools to work with, and 'phoned 
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in to the hardware-store that night from the 
Squire's for a bush-hook and a brush-scythe. 
The next day, much to Raffies's dismay, was also 
spent on the "crazy scheme," but it showed a 
good deal of progress, for the two men worked 
with unabated energy — Raffles because he wanted 
to be done with it and get back to his garden; 
Mantell because his imagination was fired and 
his blood stirred with that feeling of getting 
"something started," which always was like wine 
to him. 

The good-humored Squire came down to sit 
on a rock and mop his broad, tanned brow and 
laugh at this latest wild undertaking. With coats, 
vests, and outer shirts off, the two men toiled, 
dripping wet, in the hot sunshine. 

"You boys certainly do love work," chaffed 
the Squire, feeling in his rear trousers pocket 
1 for a dry handkerchief. "Why, I have some 
stout gentlemen weighin' about two hundred 
pound apiece up to the house that would just 
love to do that work for you, just — just for their 
board an' lodgin'; no washin'. Ho! ho! they 
wouldn't take no washin'!" boomed the Squire. 

"What do you mean?" asked Mantell, pausing 
to wipe the sweat and dirt from his eyes. 

"Mean? Why I mean my heavy-weight pork- 
ers," said the Squire; "they'd root that place 
up till there wasn't a stump left." 

At first Mantell thought he was joking, but 
the Squire soon convinced him that he spoke in 
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earnest, and the upshot of the argument was that 
he agreed to take six of the Squire's pigs to board 
and feed every day, the Squire to furnish a tight 
fence and the grain required. These pigs were 
to be turned loose on a second quarter-acre of 
the brush-lot. Mantell was still stubborn about 
getting the first section cleared for this season. 

The following day Raffles absolutely insisted on 
turning all hands into the onion-bed, which was 
now ready for the first hand weeding — and a 
tedious task it was. Robert begged so hard to 
stay home for this great event that he was allowed 
to do so. 

By noon Mr. Mantell and Robert were both 
so lame they could hardly walk back to the house, 
but fully a quarter of the field was done. They 
went at it again after dinner, and were holding 
out bravely, but Raffles persuaded them to knock 
off and work on the "reclamation project," as 
the brush-lot had come to be called, to get some 
of the stiffness out of their joints. 

The following day they went at the onions 
again, and stuck to it all day long, with the result 
that that night saw the job finished — and their 
few friends who planted onions barely had them 
above ground yet. 

Every hour that could be spared from the 
garden and greenhouse work was put into the 
work on the new field — not a very large one, but 
it was causing more talk than any other field in 
the neighborhood. The enterprises of the Mantell 
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Company certainly added to the gaiety of the 
natives, if not to that of nations. 

The days slid by rapidly enough, and the 
Squire's potatoes were in almost a week before 
Mantell — owing to the delays he had been put to 
in getting his field for corn and potatoes plowed 
and ready — could even begin planting. 

Mantell had done another thing to set the 
tongues a-wagging at the village store — right in- 
the middle of the busiest season he had not only 
taken a day off himself, to travel the long journey 
that Jay between Priestly Junction and the State 
Experiment Station, but he had taken his "hired 
man" with him. They invited the Squire, but 
he was too busy to take a whole day "away on 
a lark" just then, he said. That trip cost the 
company just $7.39 from a sorely depleted treas- 
ury, but Mantell always felt afterward that it 
was one of the best investments he ever made. 
They not only gathered up many points of in- 
formation that were of immediate use to them, 
but received a stimulation and a re-establishment 
of his faith in agriculture which gave a new im- 
pulse to the whole undertaking, and their work 
was already keyed up far beyond the average. 

One of the results of his visit was that their 
potatoes were put in rows of thirty inches instead 
of thirty-six inches apart, and cut in larger pieces 
than the Squire had cut his — and consequently 
they had to buy several bushels more of seed to 
plant the area they had figured on. They had 
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to plant by hand, as the only machine planter 
in the neighborhood was engaged for days ahead. 
They had, however, at Raffles's instigation, in- 
vested in a covering attachment with the culti- 
vator they had bought; and as everybody — 
women folks and all — turned out to help drop the 
seed, leaving Mr. Mantell and Raffles free to 
furrow out, sow the fertilizer, run through the 
rows to mix it with the soil and then cover after 
the droppers, the work progressed rapidly, for 
"many hands make light work" — when they are 
all interested in the job. 

Another result of their trip to the station was 
that, while the Squire had planted potatoes be- 
fore they did, their corn was in nearly a week 
before his, and the earliest of any in the neigh- 
borhood. Also it was put in deep — "so deep," 
said the Squire, "that it will never come up"; 
and on some of the Squire's low, heavy land it 
probably never would have. On Mantell's light, 
sandy loam, however, it did, and because he had 
tested his seed, and knew just how thick to plant 
it, he got almost a perfect stand, even with the 
high-priced new sort that had tested only seventy- 
nine, per cent, in his trial. 

If Mantell's new-fangled ways of planting-r-he 
had, for instance, spread all his corn-fertilizer 
over the ground and harrowed it in, instead of 
putting it in the hills — amused the Squire and his 
neighbors, they were still more amused at the 
way he started in to cultivate them. His fields 
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of corn and of potatoes were not large, and the 
potato-field was gone over three times, and the 
corn-field twice, before there was a plant above 
ground in either. For this purpose they used 
a heavy "brush" made of straight young birch- 
trees. At the Experiment Station they had seen 
a new steel harrow, with spike teeth, adjustable 
by levers, and with a spring tension for each 
row of teeth. Mantell could see that this was 
a great improvement over the harrows he had 
seen around Priestly Junction, but as the treasury 
would not stand the strain of getting one now, 
he decided to get along without any at all that 
season, instead of buying a cheaper one. He 
made it a fixed policy, when buying any machinery 
for the farm, to get the very best, and then take 
the very best care of it. Not infrequently, in 
his drives around the country, he had seen plows 
and cultivators that had been left in the field 
where their owners last used them, and even a 
mowing-machine stored under a tree — and by 
men who had a nation-wide reputation for being 
thrifty! 

The reclaimed quarter-acre was at last ready 
to plow. They had spent hours of drudging toil 
on it — many more than Mantell had anticipated 
putting into it when he and Raffles staked it out. 
Jeremiah had promised to plow it for them, and 
finally turned up; but after working two hours he 
gave it up as a bad job. There were not many 
stones, but the scrub-oak stumps and roots were 
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a hard proposition, and back went Jeremiah with 
still stranger tales of Mantell's craziness. So 
they fell back on the Squire, and he sent a man 
over with a yoke of "cattle" and a plow that 
seemed to have belonged to an era previous to 
that of the original "man with the hoe." They 
were slow — "slow as molasses in winter-time," as 
their driver explained — but they did the work. 
Mantell and Raffles were kept busy with Prince 
and the Squire's "stone-boat" on which the 
ancient plow had been conveyed over to the 
battle-field, carrying off stones, stumps, and roots. 
After the best they could do with it, it still re- 
mained pretty rough-looking and the rows they 
furrowed out took rather sinuous courses. But 
there was plenty of dirt, and it was very good 
dirt, too. 

Mantell had saved for this field the barrel of 
extra-choice potatoes. They were cut carefully, 
in generous-sized pieces, and covered by hand, too, 
as they could not cover with the horse and cul- 
tivator in these crooked rows. Another reason 
was that these potatoes had been spread out in 
shallow boxes under the greenhouse bench for 
several weeks, and now had stubby green little 
sprouts just developing, which they wanted to be 
careful not to break off. 

It was almost three weeks after the Squire's 
potatoes were planted — in fact, they were already 
breaking through the ground — before this little 
patch went in. It happened to rain soon after it 
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was planted, and they were able to get over it 
with the "bush" only once before the little green 
sprouts were pushing up through the soil, and in 
two weeks they had fully caught up with Mantell's 
earlier planting, and 6eemed to be making a 
brave effort to catch up with the Squire's. This 
experiment received Mantell's special care, and 
nothing that he could find out about, in the way 
of cultivation, was neglected for them. The result 
was that they kept up a rapid growth from the 
start, and his scrub-oak field soon began to be 
famous. 



XIII 

LETTUCE AND RADISHES 

THE month of May was, of course, a very 
busy one in Raffles's department. Not only 
were they busy planting and taking care of the 
crops in the ground, but other momentous things 
happened. The first bunches of radishes and the 
first heads of lettuce were taken to market. Great 
was the excitement among the officers of the com- 
pany — as great as if they had been children. 

The very first heads were from three of the cold- 
frames, which Mantell had managed to empty in 
time to set out a few dozen of the largest lettuce- 
plants, with radishes between. There were only 
three frames available for such use, the first being 
full of spring plants. From these, however, they 
marketed eight dozen lettuce at 60 cents a dozen; 
two dozen bunches of beets at 90 cents, and nine 
dozen bunches of radishes at 40 cents a dozen — 
$10.20 in all from the three sash. These were 
ready te,n days before any of the outside stuff; but 
with this, too, they had the satisfaction of getting 
the earliest in the neighborhood. Mr. Goldman, 
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the butcher with whom they dealt in Priestly, 
was glad to take all these things, and very pleasant 
about giving them pointers as to how to tie them 
up, prepare them, etc., as Raffles had had more 
experience in growing things than in marketing 
them. 

Another exciting event of the May season was 
the "run" they had upon the greenhouse for a 
week previous to Decoration Day. Raffles had 
insisted on putting a small part of the meager 
sum available for greenhouse expenses into flower- 
ing plants of one sort and another, and had about 
one hundred and fifty geraniums and small sup- 
plies of several other plants in stock. Mantell 
had not approved very heartily of this side line, 
but thought it best ,to let Raffles go ahead and 
try things out as long as he was such a ceaseless 
worker and seemed interested in this hobby. 

Great was Mantell's surprise, upon being called 
in from the garden one day to attend to the needs 
of a lady customer — Raffles having gone over to 
the Squire's to return his post-hole digger — to find 
that practically all these fancy things had been 
cleaned out. For a week he had been very busy, 
and had not happened to take any notice of things 
in the greenhouse. This sudden disappearance of 
stock he was at a loss to account for, until Raffles 
explained to him how many purchasers they had 
had, and reminded him how the numerous small 
orders for vegetable plants had counted up. 

All this set him thinking quite seriously, and 
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upon further investigation in town, where he found 
out that his friend Goldman had bought ten to 
fifteen dozen geraniums and dozens of pansies 
every spring from a florist some miles distant, and 
sold them all without trouble from a stand at 
his door, Mantell decided that this end of the 
business was worth expanding. They could easily 
have disposed of several times the quantity of 
early vegetables they had grown under glass, and 
were sold out clean on cabbage, cauliflower, and 
lettuce-plants, and this all in the first season, and 
with a brand-new business. It was very evident 
that another year they would have to have more 
"glass." 

With the beginning of the marketing of the 
garden vegetables the financial situation was be- 
ginning to be relieved a little — they had been 
through pretty hard times. There had been times 
when, in spite of the closest economy, there had 
not been cash for the grocer and butcher — times 
when, if Raffles had been drawing his full wages, 
they would have been in distressing poverty. As 
it was, Mantell's little capital was eaten up, and 
they owed some bills — besides $75 to the Squire 
for fertilizer. At the most critical time they had 
let two of the four pigs go to Goldman — they had 
cost $8 and brought, after about four months, 
$19.60, which, needed for grain and seed, had 
saved the day. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, however, 
where health and happiness unbounded for the 
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whole family, many permanent improvements on 
the place, a good garden and some field crops well 
started, quite a nice little beginning in the way of 
farm machinery, and several good new friends, 
among them the whole-souled and open-hearted 
Squire, worth his weight in gold. 

Mantell enjoyed the garden-work immensely 
and found it a labor of the head as well as of the 
hands. There were always observations to be 
made, conclusions to be drawn, enemies to be 
circumvented, labor-saving ways of doing things 
to be figured out. There was also a joy to be 
taken in the care of the field crops, in cultivating 
and hoeing the potatoes and corn. This was 
more routine work, and while not so interesting, 
nevertheless it left more time to drink in the un- 
limited sunshine, to compare the new, more 
natural life with the rush and worry of the old, 
to philosophize a bit, and, above all, to turn over 
and study the many problems that presented them- 
selves, and to develop plans for the coming year. 
Already it seemed to Mantell that he could see a 
hundred mistakes in everything he had done. 
The whole thing became a great and absorbing 
game to him, ever in his thoughts, but never tir- 
ing. He was a great reader, and not a few dol- 
lars for which there were many other uses found 
their way to the office of a publishing-house that 
made a specialty of agricultural and horticultural 
books. One in particular — Terry's A B C of 
Potato Culture — proved an inspiration to him. 
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He found in it not alone instruction on the culti- 
vation of that humble but valuable tuber, but 
almost a new philosophy of life, all the better 
because its author never dreamed of being a 
philosopher. Not even the Squire's big pair of 
grays could have dragged Mantell back to his 
old life again. Wealth had ceased to become a 
goal to him. Not but that he appreciated the 
comforts of life and had every intention of win- 
ning back many more of them than they at pres- 
ent possessed. But money was no longer an aim 
in itself. Success he wanted, and meant to 
achieve, but there was a deeper joy in his present 
battle for it than he had ever discovered in his 
fighting in the years that were left behind. 



XIV 

CALCULATION AND A SPECULATION 

THE long, warm, golden days of June brought 
new experiences and new delights to the ad- 
venturers who had turned their backs upon the 
city and faced the problem of digging a living out 
of a run-down New England farm. 

Much as they had enjoyed the days of late 
winter and early spring, in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the multitudinous activities which 
kept them occupied incessantly, the opening weeks 
of summer revealed still greater pleasures. Al- 
though the work about the farm and with the 
growing crops, especially those in the ever-chang- 
ing garden, kept them busy as a hive of bees, 
still, in the long, warm evenings they found leisure 
for rest and for "loafing" on the veranda. With 
the advent of the perennial mosquito crop, how- 
ever, they found themselves driven indoors. This 
was put up with for a few hot evenings, and then 
a part of the veranda was framed in with light pine 
scantlings and covered with mosquito netting, 
after which they lived in peace. This new ' ' room ' ' 
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was decorated with a few potted plants, including 
several climbing parlor ivies from the greenhouse, a 
spare rug, and a few chairs, and immediately 
became very popular with every member of the 
family. 

The cultivation of the potatoes and corn Mr. 
Mantell attended to almost entirely himself. It 
was work that he enjoyed tremendously and took 
great pride in. To the uninitiated,, such simple 
farm operations as cultivating always seem a mere 
matter of routine. He himself had always con- 
sidered them so ; in fact, he knew that he might still 
so consider them, had it not been for his discovery 
that even in connection with such simple opera- 
tions as these there was much to study, and 
scientific methods might be applied. He took the 
greatest care always to set the machine so it 
would run just deep enough, and by means of the 
width-adjusting lever kept it shaving up as close 
as possible to the rows without injuring them. 

The result was that while the Squire laughed at 
him for being "cultivation crazy," his fields were 
kept clean, and there was practically no hand 
hoeing to be done in them. The Squire still used 
an old-fashioned cultivator, which had no "depth 
regulator" and which could not be adjusted in 
width quickly enough to enable one to alter it 
while in operation. 

The Squire got good crops; nothing was ever 
allowed to be behindhand or to go half done on 
his place. But as the season wore on he be- 
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came more interested in Mantell's "new-fangled" 
methods of doing some things, and cultivation 
was one of them. 

"I don't know but what that machine is a little 
better than mine, Henry," he, puffed out one day, 
as Mantell got to the end of a row that widened 
out and shoved the lever farther over to take 
up the extra space. 

Mantell stopped to ^explain to him that he 
considered the depth regulator even more impor- 
tant, as it enabled him to obtain a dust-mulch on 
the surface without danger of cutting and bruising 
the roots deeper down. "Why don't you get 
one like it?" he asked the Squire in conclusion. 

"I guess I'll have to — another year," was the 
reply. "The old one will do this year, I reckon." 

Mantell smiled as he swung, back into the next 
row. The price of the machine was eight dollars, 
a year's interest on which was forty-eight cents, 
and the Squire had plenty of cash in the local bank 
that was not even drawing interest. Forty-eight 
cents was about the price of one-half bushel of 
early potatoes, and if better cultivation made 
any difference at all on the Squire's potato-yield 
it would certainly make more than two pecks. 
But that was not Mantell's business, and, knowing 
the Squire, he let the matter drop — though, as 
chance would have it, that was not the end of 
the incident. 

The vegetable garden, under the skilful and 
interested care of Raffles, was doing splendidly. 
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Several times a week they had to load up the only 
wagon they had — which was quite inadequate for 
the purpose — and go to town. This task fre- 
quently fell to the mistress of the household, who 
seemed to develop quite a professional ability as 
a saleswoman. In her tan and freckles, her old- 
fashioned bonnet, and her "work-dress," very few 
of her friends would have recognized the wife of 
the erstwhile president of a prosperous company; 
possibly it would have seemed that the sunny smile 
which greeted them belonged rather to a happy, 
simple country girl than to a lady of polished 
manners who had occupied a leading position in 
her "set," and was now driven by poverty to a 
life of hard manual labor in the backwoods of an 
unheard-of New England town. Mrs. Mantell, 
however, could not have been induced to change 
places with any of her former and (in their own 
opinions) more fortunate companions. She was 
perfectly happy on her own account, and doubly 
so in the happiness of her husband and her chil- 
dren. Her charm, courage, and personality had 
made the several tradespeople with whom she 
dealt deeply interested in the outcome of the 
Mantell enterprise, and they lost no opportunity 
of doing what they could to assist her, and of 
recommending her products to their customers. 

No small part of the day's work was the getting 
ready of a load of "truck" for market. This 
would consist, perhaps, of six or eight dozen heads 
of lettuce, four or six dozen bunches of beets, 
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several dozen more of radishes and carrots, a 
hundred pounds of cabbage, and a bushel of 
peas. The amount of time required to gather, 
wash, bunch, and pack these various things was 
quite astonishing, and, had it not been for the 
aid which Robert and Helen were able to give, 
would have taken a great deal of Raffles's and 
Mantell's time from more important but less 
urgent work. 

As the summer wore on, and the long, hot 
days came, the other vegetable crops began to 
mature quickly, and grew with a rapidity that 
was quite amazing. Mantell was often surprised 
to see the growth of various things when it chanced 
that other work had kept him from looking over 
the garden crops for a space of two or three days. 
And most wonderful of all was the growth that 
the weeds could make. In the onion-bed, for in- 
stance, after their first back-breaking and knee- 
wearing encounter, it seemed that there could 
not be much trouble left — every small weed seed- 
ling had been conscientiously removed. But a 
two-days' rain followed by a "spell" of extra-hot 
weather had come soon after, and within two 
weeks the rows, though kept clean in the center 
by Raffles's energetic use of the wheel-hoe, were 
positively green. No wonder that the onion crop 
was not a favorite with many of their not over- 
ambitious neighbors ! At the second weeding, how- 
ever, the work went much more quickly and com- 
fortably; and how pretty the patch did look after 
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it, when^the weeds had disappeared in the dry- 
ing sun, and only the slender dark-green of the 
onions in the straight, slim rows was to be seen. 
It certainly was worth the effort, and bore every 
promise of paying handsomely, when the crop 
was gathered, for all their trouble. 

Beans, sweet corn, tomatoes, and summer 
squash came on in season, and not only added to 
the list of marketable things, but brought great 
joy to the home table, where all good things from 
the garden were rendered doubly delicious by the 
skill and care with which the head bookkeeper 
and chief cook prepared them. In their market- 
ing, however, Mantell noted one thing very quick- 
ly : the prices for the first few pickings made things 
look almost like money from the sale of a new 
issue of stock; but after that it was like trying 
to get into a competitor's market. Not that 
there was a surplus of garden stuff produced around 
Priestly, but the prices, based always on the city 
quotations, were surprisingly lower. Evidently 
the market gardeners supplying the larger cities 
had never learned to organize and keep prices on 
any other basis than that of the wildest cut- 
throat competition. It was very plain, however, 
that almost any pains which could be taken to 
procure an extra-early crop would be made up 
for by the higher prices obtainable for the first 
few days' sales. And this was another of the notes 
put down in the little "red book" which Mantell 
now kept — with notes, data, and cost accounts 
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of the various farm and garden activities — as a 
basis for next year's plans. 

Another of the summer excitements was get- 
ting in the hay. As they had no mowing-machine 
or horse rake, arrangements were made with the 
Squire to "swap work" on the haying job. 

Mantell's crop of hay was very light, and ready 
long before the Squire's — in fact, if it had not been 
for the Squire's kindness in keeping a friendly eye 
open, and getting him to cut it in time, he would 
have lost a good deal of what little value it had. 
They struck a couple of good summer days, and 
finished the job in short order, as the hay was dry 
enough to get in almost as soon as raked. They 
got three good-sized loads, but Mantell figured 
out that they had got just about one-fifth of a 
good crop, according to what the literature fur- 
nished by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture had to say about grass crops. 

Of course, under the circumstances, this was 
not Mantell's fault, and yet he was loath to let 
any of his fields produce so little during a whole 
season. After studying the situation over as 
carefully as he could, he made up his mind to put 
in corn. The Squire thought it was too late, but 
Mantell finally decided to try it out. It was the 
ist of July when they finished haying, and as 
most of the Squire's grass was not yet ready, he 
was able to spare a team for a few days. The 
field was plowed and thoroughly harrowed, and, 
although very dry, worked up pretty well. They 
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got seed from the Squire, and the use of a one- 
horse planter from another neighbor, and planted 
deep, in drills, for Mantell knew there would be 
no chance of maturing ears. The Squire, as usual, 
pretended to be entirely skeptical. 

"You won't need so much fodder, anyway," 
he said. "There'll be more — than you can use 
from your other field. Ground's too dry, any- 
way — seed won't come up. What did you — 
put on for fertilizer?" 

"Nothing — yet," confessed Mantell. He had 
ordered enough chemicals to mix up the formula 
given him by the State Experiment Station. 
These were to be shipped immediately from Bos- 
ton, and he was assured by the local freight agent 
that they would come through at once, at that 
time of the year. 

When they finally got the field finished off on 
the 3rd, it was too late to plant, so that job was 
part of their Fourth of July celebration ! On the 
5th, the chemicals came, and on the 6th they 
mixed them, spread them broadcast, and harrowed 
them into the soil with the Squire's Acme har- 
row, so that they were well mixed with the soil. 

The weather continued dry, but in due season 
the tiny green sprouts pushed up through the 
dust and made satisfactory growth. The Squire 
had not been told about the fertilizer, and shook 
his head dubiously. 

'"Fraid you've wasted your time, friend," he 
said. "Hungry crops never pay." 
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Mantell had heard from his wife quite vivid 
word pictures of the "haying-time" of her youth — 
when mowing-machines were still an innovation, 
and the extra "gang" of "help," the jugs of cider, 
the "molasses water" for the women folks and 
boys who could rake, and the dinner out of doors 
under the thickly leaved maple, all went to lend 
romance and picturesqueness to the great occasion. 
His head was still dimly full of such scenes on the 
morning that they got an extra-early start for the 
Squire's, from whose wide acres the burring click 
of the mowing-machines had been floating over 
to them for the past two days. He expected to 
find the place a scene of hustling men and teams 
and a horde of extra "help." Instead of that, 
only one man was in sight, and he was leisurely 
hitching up to a strange-looking machine. 

"You're early, boys," beamed the Squire, com- 
ing out and mopping his brow — from force of 
habit. "The dew won't be off for an hour yet." 

And so for an hour they puttered around in the 
big barn, helping the Squire put in a new piece 
of track for the hay-fork, replace some cable that 
was a little worn, and oil up a lot of weird-looking 
machinery. One would have thought they were 
preparing for a motor ride, instead of a big day's 
haying. Through the loft window Mantell caught 
a glimpse of the odd-looking machine that had 
just left the barn, like a gigantic grasshopper, 
kicking the hay up into the air behind it. 

But when they did start the hay moved in ear- 
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nest. The apparently flimsy machine that Man- 
tell had helped to oil up was a "hay-loader," which 
picked the hay up from the ground and carried it 
up to the top automatically. And when the load 
reached the barn, instead of being unloaded a 
pitchforkful at a time, as Mantell's had been, the 
"horse-fork" swooped down, seized hundreds of 
pounds at a "bite," hauled it aloft into the air, 
and then ran it back into the barn and dropped it. 
It was no more like the haying of which he had 
heard than a trip in a motor-truck was like a horse- 
back ride through Robin Hood's Sherwood Forest. 
But to Mantell this was no loss. For him there 
was romance in every wheel and cam and lever 
that took the place of human bone and muscle, 
and enabled one man to do the work that two or 
ten or a score had done before. It not only 
excited his interest, but fired his imagination as 
well, and as he worked he pondered how, in un- 
numbered ways, machinery might open up pos- 
sibilities in the science of agriculture, a science 
which every day convinced him more firmly was 
still in its infancy, still waiting to be given a share 
of attention by the world's brilliant thinkers some- 
where nearly commensurate with its importance. 
In spite of the hard physical labor, he enjoyed tre- 
mendously the several days spent in helping the 
Squire get in his enormous hay crop, for grass was 
the Squire's biggest specialty, and he never tired 
of discussing the fine points of its cultivation with 
any one who could talk intelligently on the subject. 
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Of Course, not everything went smoothly. In 
spite of Mantell's care, the potato-bugs got a big 
start in the large potato-field. No one had told 
him how rapidly they could develop, and while 
all his attention was taken up getting in the late 
corn they did an amount of damage which prob- 
ably equaled any profits to be gained from the 
corn fodder. As soon as the invaders were dis- 
covered they were reported by Robert and Helen, 
with no little excitement and exaggeration. The 
ever-generous Squire was called upon for help. 
He had only a dry-powder gun, and said it would 
be no use to use it until the next morning while 
the dew was on. This did not suit Mantell, how- 
ever, as he could see that another day's damage 
would double that already done by the fat, 
greedy "slugs." So the Squire gave him a note to 
a neighbor who possessed a "knapsack" sprayer, 
which fortunately he was able to get. While 
Mantell was getting the sprayer, Raffles and 
Robert and Helen, procured two rain-barrels and 
the stone-boat from the Squire, and got one barrel 
ready of the "soup," as the young folks called it, 
for the bugs. Mantell, with Helen to help him 
refill the tank without removing it from his shoul- 
ders, did the spraying, and Raffles and Robert drew 
water, a half-barrel at a time, mixed the poison, 
and replenished the ' ' soup ' ' barrel. After the first 
half-acre Mantell and Raffles changed places, and 
again after each succeeding half-acre, so that the 
field was covered in record time. By the after-. 
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CALCULATION 

noon they had the satisfaction of seeing many 
scores of little toes turned heavenward in the 
furrows and around the stalks, and the potato 
crop was saved. 

The winter squash they were not so fortunate 
with. These seemed to be doing splendidly and 
had attained lengths of from six to ten feet, after 
great pains had been taken to fight off the big 
black squash-bugs — when suddenly they began to 
droop and die in the middle of the day. 

"The borers have got us," said Raffles, help- 
lessly. 

One by one the robust-looking vines "went 
down," and in three days hardly any were left. 
It was disheartening.- And in the stem of each 
could be found a large, white, soft grub which 
had done the damage. Robert gathered up the 
vines each day and deposited them in the hen- 
yard, where retaliation was meted upon the mis- 
erable intruders; but that was small redress for 
the harm done. 

While the Squire's teams had been busy with 
Mantell's and his own haying, his potatoes had 
not been cultivated, and the day that Mantell 
was hunting up a weapon with which to fight 
potato-bugs he had stopped as he passed to in- 
vestigate the work which the Squire's man was 
doing with his old-fashioned cultivator. The field 
certainly looked fine, especially where it had been 
worked; but the broad teeth of the machine, with 
nothing to regulate its depth, ripped up the ground 
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several inches deep, especially where the man 
bore down a little on the handles, as he was prone 
to do. Mantell watched thoughtfully. That field 
of potatoes certainly looked well; it was undoubt- 
edly ahead of his. Could it be that all the theories 
he had been acquiring about surface cultivation 
were, after all, incorrect? He decided that the 
next time he went through his own he would do 
ten rows deep, just as an experiment. There had 
been no rain for several weeks, and the dark, 
moist earth the Squire's cultivator dug up cer- 
tainly looked good. 

"There doesn't seem to be a single positive rule 
in this whole farming business," Mantell said to 
himself as he passed on. 

Then he fancied that a bird in the roadside 
thicket answered, "Right-oh! right-oh!" He 
laughed to himself as the hot sunshine beat down 
upon his bare, tanned neck and arms and the 
white road before him. Puzzles, problems, disap- 
pointments and all, it seemed many times better 
than the rush and odors and clangor of the city's 
streets which he had known so long. 



XV 

THE DRY SPELL SETS IN 

AS the season wore on and Mantell had oppor- 
^ tunities to compare results with those of his 
neighbors, he found himself justified in being 
pleased with the way things were going. 

Here and there he would come across a crop 
of some particular thing that was ahead of his, 
but on the average he was more than holding his 
own. However, he was not easily satisfied, and 
not at all vain over his comparative success. He 
never lost an opportunity, when he did run across 
any crop of extra-fine appearance, whether it was 
a field of potatoes or just a few rows of Lima beans 
or a melon-patch, of getting acquainted with the 
grower and having a discussion. Mantell had 
learned early in his business life the value of being 
a good "listener," and in many instances reaped 
the benefit of it. For, if there was one thing his 
neighbors never tired of doing, it was to talk; 
and the surest way to the esteem of one of these 
crusty tillers of the soil was to seek his ad- 
vice in intelligent conversation. Fool questions, 
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however, showing one's ignorance of things 
under discussion, immediately put one in a bad 
light 

But not all went merrily. During July there 
had been but one rain worthy the name. During 
August not a drop fell. Early in the month there 
was a noticeable slackening in the growth things 
had been making. Toward the middle many of 
the garden crops showed signs of the growing 
need of moisture. They began to look light green 
instead of dark, and to wilt a little during the 
middle of the day in the glaring sunshine. As the 
end of August approached the "drought" was on 
in earnest, and was the universal subject of con- 
versation. 

Mantell's neighbors accepted the situation 
stoically — they had been through the same thing 
often before, and accepted it as inevitable fate. 
There was nothing they could do; it was part of 
the ungentle game of life they played. 

Mantell, however, was not of the temperament 
that acquiesces readily to the inevitable. More- 
over, he was not familiar with such happenings, 
had not counted on the possibility of such a thing, 
and had never been in the habit of letting chance 
play any important part in his business operations. 
Therefore the situation put him on his mettle. 
It made him angry, even. The idea of sitting still 
and watching the results of his labor and careful 
planning climinish visibly before his eyes was not 
one to be cherished. 
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So, from the first, he did everything he could 
discover to counteract the effects of the "dry 
spell," and sought all the further information he 
could find, which was not much. The one prac- 
tical principle which seemed most important was 
one which he had already discovered, but which 
had not been impressed upon him as emphatically 
as it now was. It was frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion to maintain a dust-mulch on the surface of the 
soil. So, fortunately, he had been working in 
the right direction before he realized the full im- 
portance of his efforts. 

As the dry weather continued, and seemed to be 
getting a more serious matter, he had taken an- 
other day off for a trip to the Experiment Station 
to see what his friend in charge of the field work 
there was doing, and to discuss things with him 
in general. There must be something more effec- 
tive, he thought, than any of the suggestions he 
had been able to discover. 

The result of this trip was both disappointing 
and encouraging. He found that even with the 
advanced methods employed at the station farm, 
the drought was still a problem for which they 
had found no satisfactory solution. On the other 
hand, they did not at all take the attitude "we 
must take it as it comes," and let it go at that, 
which seemed to be the philosophy of most of 
his neighbors. One very interesting thing he saw 
was a field of corn which they approached from 
a low hill so that it lay plainly before them from 
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corner to comer. The piece showed four distinct 
strips from end to end. 

"I did not think," said Mantell, "that there 
could be so much difference in varieties of field 
corn. What are they?" 

The professor laughed. "It's all the same 
seed, all planted the same day — June fifteenth, a 
month too late for this section; all had the same 
fertilization — eight hundred pounds of a 3-3-10 
fertilizer to the acre. A month ago it all looked 
the same; two weeks ago there was just a notice- 
able difference; now, as you see, you could not 
help noticing the difference." 

Mantell stopped. "Then what on earth makes 
it?" he asked. 

"I wish every farmer in the state could see that 
field," said the professor; he added, with a shrug, 
"but we have very few visitors, comparatively. 
Half of that field was plowed five inches deep, 
deeper than many of them plow, by actual meas- 
urement — they guess at it, generally. The other 
half was plowed nine inches deep, and we had to 
take some stones out to do it. It was all planted 
the same. Then half of each strip has been culti- 
vated twice, and the remaining halves six times, 
the last four very shallow, two rows at a time. I 
don't think I need tell you which plot is which." 

"I should say not!" answered Mantell; "but 
had deep plowing so much to do with it?" 

"Well, that's the answer! But, of course, in 
a wet season it wouldn't make so much difference; 
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but I think in eight seasons out of ten it would 
make enough to pay. It can't all be done at 
once, of course ; the soil must be deepened gradual- 
ly. But certainly deep plowing, on most soils, 
is one of the two greatest insurances against the 
effects of drought. The other, of course, is the 
dust-mulch." And the professor went on to ex- 
plain in detail the reasons for the result of the 
experiment. 

Mantell had read, of course, that deep plowing 
was desirable, but this practical illustration drove 
the thing home in two minutes, in a way that all 
the books obtainable could never have done. 

But the thing that interested him most was an 
experiment they were trying in the vegetable gar- 
den, and on onions and celery, with which exten- 
sive trials were being carried out. 

"We have been trying one scheme and another 
for the last several years;" said the professor, 
"to apply water to growing crops in a practical 
way, and have used hose, pipes with sprinklers to 
be moved about, overhead revolving sprinklers, 
etc., but none' was really satisfactory, and all ex- 
pensive — one or two of the best too expensive for 
practical use. We are just getting ready to put 
in now a new system of overhead parallel pipes, 
with nozzles for spraying every few feet. It is a 
new system, but highly recommended, and we 
have great hopes that it will take away the dread 
of drought for all intensive crops. I shall be glad 
to show it to you in operation, if you can come 
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down a little later, and, anyway, will let you know 
how it works." 

Mantell felt well repaid for the time and money 
spent for his trip, and went home with a firmer 
determination than ever to do his utmost to win 
out against the parching sun. 

Shortly after this, on one of his visits to the 
Squire, he strolled out with the latter to look 
at the potato-patch. The Squire, true to old 
customs, had stopped cultivation with the blos- 
soming of the vines, and given them a pretty 
good hilling up. This had been some time after 
the. dry weather set in, and they had not grown 
much since, although they still looked very 
healthy. Mantell could see, however, that -his 
large field, except where the bugs had injured it 
most severely, had caught up with the Squire's, 
and it was still growing, if very slowly. The main 
difference between the two was that his was still 
a dark green, while the Squire's was beginning to 
get a little rusty-looking; growth had ceased. 

Most of Mantell's neighbors thought him very 
foolish, to say the least, to continue cultivation 
during the dry weather. "What good can it do?" 
they asked one another, and kindly attributed his 
waste of effort to the over-zealousness of a begin- 
ner. The Squire had been inclined to do the same, 
but his several discussions with Mantell had given 
him more respect for the latter's methods of doing 
things. 

When, the next day, in response to Mantell's 
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invitation, the Squire went over to his place and 
took a look around with him, he, too, noted that 
the dry weather seemed to be affecting Mantell's 
crops less than most of those in the neighborhood. 
There was hardly room for the horse and culti- 
vator to get between the rows of potatoes, but 
Robert and Prince were busy in their midst stirring 
the dust-dry surface of the soil. The field of corn 
that had been put in late especially commanded 
the Squire's attention. 

"I don't understand that" he said. "Put in 
late, poor soil, no fertilizer — " 

"Oh yes, it was fertilized," broke in Mantell. 
"After it was planted we put on several hundred 
pounds of fertilizer." 

"Well, that's a new one on me," admitted the 
Squire. "It seems to be a good plan." 

He seemed loath to admit that the cultivation 
had had much to do with it. 

The crop of potatoes in the newly cleared land, 
which had been put in later than the others and 
given special attention, was looking the best of 
any on either of the two places. They dug into 
a hill or two, and found them of good size al- 
ready. 

"I think I'd dig them now, if I was in your 
place," said the Squire. "Potatoes are worth — a 
dollar a bushel now, and they'll probably go to 
seventy-five before long — maybe sixty, if we get 
some rain." 

' ' These won't, ' ' said Mantell, smiling. ' ' They're 
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for seed. I may have some to spare — at a dollar 
a bushel." 

"Well," said the Squire, "I guess I'd been ahead 
of the game — if I'd got that cultivator — when you 
told me about it, and kept one of the men busy 
with it. I guess that that's a^ pretty good thing, 
maybe, for a dry season, after all." 

Mantell's care and persistence in doing every- 
thing he possibly could do to fight the drought 
every inch of the way, even in the face of the smiles 
of his friends — which are sometimes the hardest 
thing of all to bear — kept his crops in better shape. 
The onions and potatoes especially were helped by 
being kept in a growing state, though making 
little progress, until the rain did come. Then 
they jumped ahead again, while those of most of 
his neighbors were too far matured and dried up 
to be started into new growth. Several heavy 
showers in the first part of September made the 
outlook much better and gave new confidence to 
the somewhat discouraged members of the hard- 
working firm. 



XVI 

MANTELLi AND THE SQUIRE ARGUE 

ALTHOUGH the farm crops were Mantell's 
i special care, a great deal of his time was 
also given to the garden, where he and Raffles to- 
gether threshed out the many problems of culti- 
vation, the battles with various insects, crop rota- 
tions, and the hundred and one other things de- 
manding attention. 

Most of the planting for the year, of course, 
was done. But during July they had late crops of 
turnips and other fall vegetables to sow, and late 
cabbage, cauliflower, and celery to set out. The 
small brook, across which they had made a sod 
dam, came in very handy for this late transplant- 
ing in dry weather, as with little trouble they could 
put a half -dipper of water into each hole before 
setting the plant. Mantell at first thought of 
putting it around the plants after setting them, 
but it took only a moment's reflection to show that 
Raffles's method of putting it in the hole was the 
right one. 

One thing that never ceased to compel Mantell's 
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attention was the great difference between what 
they sold things for and what he knew people in 
the city were paying. Priestly was not a shipping- 
point for produce; truck of all sorts and even po- 
tatoes were imported by the storekeepers there in 
large amounts. In many instances Mantell fig- 
ured out that consumers in the city paid for vari- 
ous staple products, not perishable, at least three 
times as much as the growers in the big shipping 
districts received for them. Freight charges 
could account for only a small part of this enor- 
mous difference. As a business man, it annoyed 
him to think that there was so much loss between 
the manufacturers and the consumer. Was there 
no way in which the actual producers could get a 
bigger slice of what the consumer had to pay? 
Here was another problem which, tucked away 
in the pigeon-holes of his busy brain, occupied 
many of his spare moments, for Mantell, even 
when busy with his hands at such more or less 
mechanical jobs as weeding and cultivating, al- 
ways kept his head busy with the ever-arising 
problems of his new and many-sided business. 

The great agricultural event of the fall was the 
local "Fair." Nothing else in the course of the 
year was so universally attended. Practically 
every able-bodied person for miles around put in 
his appearance here. The first and greatest at- 
traction was the crowd. They all went, primarily, 
to see one another, and a very good social institu- 
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tion it was. Next, in varying degrees of attrac- 
tiveness, came the horse-races, the balloon ascen- 
sions, the vaudeville "features," the agricultural 
and horticultural exhibits. 

The Mantells were very enthusiastic about the 
fair. About a week before the local one, Mr. 
Mantell, Robert, and Helen had attended a larger 
one not far from Priestly, to see the State Experi- 
ment Exhibition given there. Robert and Helen 
were quite carried away by the vegetable and farm 
exhibits, and came back fully determined to cap- 
ture every prize they possibly could at the local 
fair. - The Premium List was gone over carefully, 
and everything they thought they had a ghost of a 
chance at was checked off. Mrs. Mantell caught 
the enthusiasm and decided to compete in the 
jelly and cake and bread lists in the ladies' de- 
partment. 

So for several days previous to "entrance 
day" all was preparation and bustle. 

Mantell had been quick to note, at the other 
fair, that the care and neatness with which the 
various exhibits had been ■ prepared and staged 
had a great deal to do with the appearance of 
their quality. Clean washing, clean baskets, 
or old ones lined with clean white paper around 
the top, neatly printed labels, clean berry-baskets, 
in a collection, like beans, tomatoes, onions, etc. — 
it was inevitable that such improvement in looks 
as all these things effected would make the prod- 
uce itself look correspondingly better. 
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So Mantell, paving decided that they would 
make the best showing they could at the fair, 
went after it in a business-like way. A list of all 
possible entries was made, and then certain things 
assigned to each member of the firm. Mantell 
himself took the field and farm crops; Raffles, the 
vegetables; Robert and Helen, the poultry; Mrs. 
Mantell the household things; and Raffles and 
Robert and Helen, the cut flowers and potted 
plants. Along some lines, of course, they were 
shy, but the list totaled up to quite a formidable 
one. As the various things began to be collected 
into one place it looked more and more formidable. 
There was a possible total, in first premiums, of 
nearly sixty dollars. 

In exchange for some garden produce, which 
they were easily able to spare, Mantell had some 
neat but striking cards printed by the proprietor 
of the local paper at Priestly. 

He also got a number of new pots, of various 
sizes; and as he knew from his own purchases in 
the spring about what they must have cost the 
dealer, he got them at a very fair price. These 
were, of course, for Raffles's potted plants, of 
which he had been able to get together quite an 
imposing collection. The clean, new, red pots 
made them look a hundred per cent, better. 

It took three trips with their largest wagon to 
get everything to the fair on the eventful first 
day, and they had a hard time finding adequate 
room to place things properly. Mantell, with 
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Helen to help him, looked after that end of it, 
while Raffles and Robert brought the things to 
them. It had taken much longer to get things 
collected and prepared than they had anticipated, 
but by working late into the night before, and 
getting an early start that day, they were among 
the first on the ground, and secured one of the 
best positions in the hall. 

Before the day was over Mantell saw plainly 
that he would lose out on many of the entries, 
but the biggest prizes he was pretty sure of. The 
exhibits seemed, for the most part, to be made 
only by those who felt quite certaui of one or two 
things — a half -bushel of late potatoes and a large 
squash,' for instance— and would not bother to 
take anything else. To his surprise, he found 
that he had more entries than any other ex- 
hibitor of vegetables or plants in the hall, and 
they were put up in a way that gave an effect of 
their being even better, comparatively, than they 
were. 

When the judging was done, on the following 
day, he had reason to be pleased with the results. 
Fortunately, -the judge was a man from the 
agricultural college, who knew his business and 
had shown no favoritism, such as, the Squire said, 
sometimes happened. They got the first prize 
on general collection of vegetables; and on col- 
lection of plants in pots, which was the biggest 
in the hall department, and first on collection of 
onions and of field corns. Besides these, numer- 
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ous other first and second prizes swelled the grand 
total to $33.50. And they sold quite a lot of the 
stuff there, at the close of the last day, at extra- 
good prices, so that they felt well repaid for the 
time and energy put in. But besides this, and of as 
great, though less tangible, value, was the adver- 
tising he got out of it. Hardly a person for miles 
around now but knew of the Mantell enterprise; 
and he made a host of new friends — and rivals — 
during the two days spent there. 

There was a mellowness and peacefulness about 
the oncoming autumn which Mantell had never 
realized in the city, even on those rare occasions 
when he got away for a drive through the neigh- 
boring country. There was a sense of quiet joy 
and safety in thus getting ready to put in their 
winter stores, which sprang from some prehistoric 
instinct still strong in him. 

.Their activities in anticipation of winter were 
not confined to the storing away of the food-sup- 
ply. Within the house there were a hundred and 
one things to be done in the way of small repairs 
and improvements. Outside, thanks to Uncle 
Jay's forethought, the house had been kept in 
good weather-proof condition. But inside there 
were a great many changes that Mrs. Mantell 
wanted made: shelves to be put up, especially 
in the closets; lamp-brackets to be fitted in con- 
venient positions in the kitchen and the hall; 
some of the rooms to be fixed over from top to 
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bottom. It seemed that there was, if possible, 
more work to do in the house on rainy days than 
there was outside on good days. For the materials 
for all of this work they depended largely upon 
ordering by mail. Not only could things thus be 
bought much cheaper than they could locally, 
but assortments were much more complete. And 
besides this the catalogues were full of sugges- 
tions which they found of great value. Mantell, 
being used to city prices for all work of this kind, 
was doubly surprised at the results they were able 
to get in proportion to the very small amounts of 
money expended. Of course he realized that this 
was largely due to the fact that they were able to 
do their own jyork, in spare time, which, of course, 
they would not have dreamed of attempting to 
do in the city. As a boy he had been fond of any- 
thing and everything in the way of carpentering; 
he now enjoyed to the full working with ,his 
hands, and of actually creating things with them. 
Few of us have got far enough away from the 
shadow of ancestors not so long since buried— 
whether they were artisans and peasants who 
prayed and created, or lords who preyed and de- 
stroyed — that there is not a subtle fascination in 
the use of deft fingers and supple muscles, guided 
by a trained eye. Mantell could not help smiling 
sometimes when he thought of some of his friends 
in the city who would enjoy doing this sort of 
work as much as he, but simply could not afford 
to do it. They had wooed the Circean goddess 
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of wealth too successfully, and were no longer 
masters of their own thoughts and actions even 
in their spare hours. 

Every time they sent off an order, Mantell 
would try to include a new tool or two, and in this 
way he was getting quite an assortment of them 
without greatly feeling the expense. Some of 
these were used for work of all kinds around the 
place, while others he kept for his own personal 
use under lock and key in a tool-box he had made 
for himself — and in the making of which he had 
taken no end of enjoyment. 

Of course the treasury was still low. Most of 
the time it was practically empty, and it did not 
allow of their doing anything very extensive in 
the way of improvements. But that did not pre- 
vent Mantell from making plans for the future 
and studying out from time to time just where 
money could be spent to the greatest advantage 
in this way when they should have a little surplus. 
One of the very few things which they had saved 
from the city was his office desk, which he had 
bought when he first went into business for him- 
self and which he could not bear to leave behind. 
In one drawer of this, in a large red folder, were 
sheet after sheet of figures and plans and draw- 
ings with which he sometimes amused himself 
after the evening's work was over and he felt the 
need of a little relaxation. The, rest of the family 
called it his game of solitaire. In his own opinion 
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it was the most interesting game he had ever 
played. Part of the contents of this envelope 
was . devoted to future plans for the farm and 
\outside work, and part to improvements in the 
house. In the kitchen they still used the old 
pump which had apparently been there as long 
as the house. But in Mantell's red envelope, 
with figures and cost, was a plan of a system of 
running water coming from a dam to be built 
across the stream on the other side of the road 
and piped through the barn to the house. Still 
other figures showed the comparative cost of a 
private electric-lighting system, and a gas system 
for lighting. Still others showed plans for a new 
stairway in place of the old boxed-in one, to the 
second floor, and a bay-window attachment to 
the south of the house that would do for plants 
in the winter; and two rooms, with windows, in 
the attic, which was now waste space; and a tool 
and washing shed near the vegetable garden, 
and a score of other things which were still 
' ' castles in the air , " but which in most cases needed 
a foundation of only a very few dollars' worth of 
material to become realities. Never before, Man- 
tell thought, as he worked over these plans for 
the future, had he known the real meaning of 
the phrase "making a home." 



XVII 

THE APPLE-BUG 

LATE in the fall a farmers' institute, with 
J demonstration work in orchard pruning and 
spraying and fruit-packing was held at the home 
of a large fruit-grower several miles the other side 
of Priestly. There was plenty of work to be done 
at home, but Mantell decided that he and Mrs. 
Mantell and Raffles would have to take a day off 
and drive over. They had not yet done much 
with fruit, but there were a few old apple and 
pear trees on the place — which looked more like 
brush-heaps stuck up on stumps than anything 
else — and he was considering the advisability of 
putting out a few new apple-trees in the spring. 
The Squire, as usual, figured that he was too busy 
to go, and none of their other neighbors considered 
it worth while, as it was so far away. 

It was a beautiful day, and they enjoyed the 
long 'cross-country ride every foot of the way. 
Some of the roads they passed over were very 
poor, and Mantell did not wonder that the "good- 
roads movement" was meeting with great favor. 
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They spoke of it as they drove along, and it 
seemed like a strange coincidence when that very 
afternoon one of the speakers emphasized the fact 
that for the cost 'of one modern battle-ship enough 
first-class road could be constructed to reach from 
Boston to Chicago and beyond. 

The section of the country around the farm 
which they visited seemed to be kept up much 
better than the land about Priestly Junction. 
There did not seem to be much difference in the 
soil, except that possibly the fields were a little 
larger as the result of more stone walls having 
been removed and boulders and trees having been 
got out of the way. But the buildings and the 
roads were in better repair and things looked neater 
and more prosperous generally. Ashton, which 
was the center of this community, however, was 
a good deal farther from Priestly than was Priestly 
Junction. The reason for this apparent prosperity, 
as Mantell concluded later, was twofold. In the 
first place, the individual farmers seemed to be 
more energetic and more capable, and in the 
second place there was more of a community spirit, 
which not only led to a fruitful exchange of ideas 
and methods, but stimulated any who might 
naturally have tended to lag behind to greater 
efforts to "keep up with the procession." 

They found the various talks full of inspiration, 
and also got many practical new ideas in regard 
to the different lines of their work. Although 
there had been several hard frosts, the apple-trees 
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were as yet by no means baxe of their leaves. 
The apple-man explained that conditions were by 
no means ideal for giving a demonstration, but 
that they had to go to so many places, and go as 
early as they could, so that all could get full 
opportunity to take advantage through the com- 
ing fall of anything that might be learned, that they 
had to do the best they could with the limited 
means at their command. Mantell had already 
read about practically everything he saw, but he 
realized how much more actual physical demon- 
stration stuck in one's mind than pages of printed 
matter. And he realized, of course, that if this 
were true in his case, with the amount of technical 
reading he .had had to do in connection with his 
former work, it was doubly so of most of the people 
who were benefiting by the demonstration work 
that the station college was doing along many 
lines. Still more important than all the practical 
knowledge of how to produce bigger and better 
crops, Mantell considered the message of en- 
couragement and enthusiasm and the suggestions 
as to selling and finding or making markets which 
occupied a good part of the day's several discus- 
sions. And above all was he impressed by the 
emphasis one of the speakers laid upon the neces- 
sity which was ahead of the farmers of the East 
of hanging together, insisting upon fair treatment 
for themselves and living prices for their products, 
and upon ceasing to let their industry be looked 
down upon as a low-grade one which did not call 
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for a great amount of intelligence and which did 
not justify returns commensurate with those re- 
ceived by shopkeepers, bankers, manufacturers, 
and a score or more of professional and business 
men, who, instinctively if not consciously, looked 
down upon the farmer and his work as decidedly 
inferior to themselves and their own. 

The surprise of the day came, however, when 
Mantell saw the man who had charge of the tree 
demonstration work being dragged toward him 
through the crowd by Robert, who with his sister 
had gone to school nearly an hour before they had 
left in the morning. 

"Father, I want you to meet Dr. Erdman," 
Robert exclaimed, excitedly; "he is coming home 
with us ; going to stay overnight. ' I have made 
him promise, and in the morning I will take him 
to the train. But on the way we are going to stop 
and look at the old Hubbard orchard. Maybe we 
can do it to-night. Let's get home as soon as we 
can." 

Dr. Erdman greeted them all cordially. "I 
feel that this is a good deal of an imposition," he 
apologized, genially, "but I haven't had a chance 
to refuse. Your son has got the 'apple-bug,' all 
right ; I don't think I have ever seen a more severe 
case. And to keep him from doing anything 
foolish I would like to see that orchard he has 
told me about before he gets you to buy it, as he 
says he is going to." 

"It's the first I have heard of it," laughed Man- 
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tell, with his hand on the boy's shoulder. "We 
left him dutifully packed off to school this morn- 
ing. He is the last person in the world I expected 
to see here." 

"I got thinking it over on the way to school," 
explained Robert, "and one of the boys had a 
programme, and after I looked that over I de- 
cided that I could get a good deal more by spend- 
ing the day here than in school. So I told Sis 
to break the news to the head teacher — I was 
afraid that he wouldn't let me come if I asked 
him — and I caught a ride down to the Junction, 
and just had time to borrow a dollar from Logan 
and to catch the nine-forty-five. I walked up 
from Priestly, and, gee whiz! you bet I'm glad 
I came." 

Dr. Erdman accepted Mrs. Mantell's cordial in- 
vitation to spend the night with them, and Man- 
tell telephoned to the livery-stable at Priestly to 
have a team sent out to meet them so that Prince 
would not have to carry too large a load the long 
distance home. 

When the meeting finally broke up and the 
Mantells bade adieu to their many new-made 
friends, they considered it one of the pleasantest 
and most profitable days they had spent since 
coming to the country. 

On their way back through Ashton Dr. Erdman 
pointed out to them a new neat-looking building 
which he said was the Grange hall. In the Grange, 
he said, the farmers had ready at hand an organi- 
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zation with which they could work wonders if 
they would. It had been designed not only as an 
educational institution, but as a means of enabling 
the farmers of both East and West to achieve 
definite and practical co-operation in their every- 
day business. He regretted that in many sections 
it had become almost wholly a social society. 
"In Ashton they have a real live Grange, and it is 
doing wonders for the community and the people," 
he said. 

Mantell admitted that he had not thought much 
of it from what he had seen in their own vicinity. 
He listened attentively to the doctor's argument 
that instead of staying out of it he should join 
and try to get others interested, and see if it could 
not be built up and revivified. 

They had a splendid supper, practically all pro- 
duced on the farm, and spent a very enjoyable 
evening, in which the Squire, with a jug of new 
cider, which he had " brought over for the chil- 
dren," joined. 

Dr. Erdman was a fine specimen of the level- 
headed, clear-cut type of young men beginning 
to devote themselves to the interests of country 
life and country living in the agricultural colleges. 
His face was thickly freckled from daily exposure 
to wind and sun, but it expressed unbounded good 
nature, keen interest, and energy. He talked with 
enthusiasm about his work and the possibilities 
ahead if farmers, fruit-growers, and gardeners 
would only wake up thoroughly and through 
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efficient organization tackle the economic and 
social problems as successfully as they had tackled 
the problems of growing. 

"We have spent, and are still spending, most 
of our time and money telling the farmer how to 
produce that second blade of grass," he exclaimed; 
"but more and more our problem in the future is 
going to be to find a way of disposing of it after it 
is grown, at a profit that will be big enough to 
keep the boys and girls on the farm, by giving 
them as decent a living as they could earn in 
other lines of work. The advantages of city life 
over country life — if there ever were any — are no 
longer a factor. With a moderate cash income 
you can have more comforts and enjoyments in 
the country to-day than you can in the city — 
there's no question about that. But the farmers 
and growers have got to organize and protect 
their own business, or the time is not so very far 
distant when the majority of them will be work- 
ing for wages, or struggling along on rented land, 
with no means of preventing the landlord from 
skimming off the cream of the products of their 
work and thought." 

"I don't know what we're coming to," broke 
in the Squire, "but I do know that things have 
changed a lot since I began — farming forty years 
ago. They've changed-^a lot, and I reckon they'll 
change a lot more — in the next forty years. I won't 
be here to see, but I can't help wondering what's 
going to happen. With all this — new machinery 
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and new methods we're growing more stuff than 
we ever did before; but I'll tell you it's harder to 
make a living farming to-day — than when I was a 
boy. Who gets the difference? And what's going 
to be the answer? I tell you it sets — a feller 
guessing, when he stops to think!" 

The evening's discussion opened up a hundred 
new problems to Mantell that seemed to act on 
his brain as an overdose of mince-pie might on his 
stomach. He could not digest them all, and they 
kept him awake half the night. He had been 
plugging along contentedly in the belief that if he 
could only find out how to make each of his acres 
produce what it was capable of producing, and 
through good business management keep the cost 
of production down a little below his neighbors, 
his task would be accomplished. But evidently 
the second blade of grass was not the solution, 
after all. And was competition — which he had 
always believed the natural and healthy condition 
of things — already driving men in the country, 
as it had in his own line of business in' the city, 
to work together or go out of business? "Get 
into the trust, or bust!" — he heard again Mr. 
Pytho's crackling, prophetic words. But where 
was the "trust" here? Or could there ever be one 
in such a spread-out and disorganized business as 
that in which he was at present engaged? And 
there were still plenty of hungry people in the 
city — just the day before he had read something 
about the scarcity and consequent high prices of 
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foodstuffs in the city — so why wasn't there ample 
market for the figurative second blade of grass? 
All these things, he realized, did not touch him 
closely at present, but he could not help wonder- 
ing what unknown problems lay ahead in the 
future. 

He accompanied Dr. Erdman and Robert the 
next morning as far as the orchard. After looking 
it over carefully, the former gave it as his opinion 
that, although it was worthless in its present con- 
dition, it would be altogether a practical under- 
taking to reclaim it. Almost all the trees were 
still sound. Most of the varieties were good com- 
mercial sorts. A small crop might be expected 
the next fall, he said, although it would probably 
take three years before anything like a full crop 
could be expected. He thought it would probably 
be worth more to the Mantells than to any one 
else, as it was not far from their place; the house 
and barn originally, standing near it had long 
since been burned to the ground, and there was 
no prospect of their ever being rebuilt. 

Robert's lessons went very poorly next day — 
the result, his teacher explained to him very seri- 
ously, of his having yielded to temptation and not 
doing his duty and studying the day before. 
Robert contained himself as patiently as possible 
until school closed, and then rushed to Squire 
Hunderson's. He gave that genial gentleman no 
peace of mind until they had hitched up and 
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driven down to the apple-orchard. He explained 
to the Squire carefully how it had been neglected, 
but really looked much worse than it was; what 
was needed to put it into shape; the results which 
might be expected. 

"That's all interesting enough," said the Squire, 
"but why don't you explain it to Ezra Hubbard? 
It's his gold-mine — not mine, son." 

"Because," answered Robert, decisively, looking 
the Squire steadily in the eye, "I'm going to buy 
it." 

"You're going — to what?" puffed the Squire, 
not believing his ears. 

"Going to buy it," reiterated the boy, soberly, 
without flinching under the old man's incredulous 
gaze. 

The Squire threw back his leonine head and 
laughed till the buggy shook. Finally he drew 
out one of his red handkerchiefs and wiped his 
watery eyes. 

"Well, 'pon my — soul, Bob !" he exclaimed when 
he had his breath, "you know I — I'm not makin' 
fun o' — of you. But I'd advise you, just as if 
you was my own son, Bob — don't touch it — with 
a ten-foot pole." 

Robert's face showed his disappointment. "I 
don't think you realize what it offers," he said, 
earnestly. "I've figured it out carefully, and it 
ought to pay fifteen to twenty-five per cent. I 
went all over it with Professor Erdman, and he said 
my figures were reasonable. He said it was a 
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man-size job, but there wasn't any reason why 
I couldn't carry it through if I was sure I was 
really in earnest about it. 1 And I am, Squire; you 
know me well enough for that. I was in hopes 
you'd back me in it." 

The note of serious disappointment in his voice 
stirred Squire Hunderson's ever-ready sympathy 
into action. 

"Well, Bob, my boy," he said, kindly, "I'm 
willin' to hear your line of talk; but I'll tell you — 
before you begin, I — I don't think — it's any use." 

Robert explained to him that he had found out 
what a dealer in lumber and wood had paid for 
a similar orchard, and that on the same basis he 
thought this could be bought for fifty or sixty 
dollars. Then he showed the Squire an advertise- 
ment of a small factory in a town some twenty 
miles from Priestly which was anxious to get, 
among other kinds of wood, apple-wood for tool- 
handles at a price which would yield a handsome 
profit if the ax was applied to the whole orchard. 
The Squire's look of good-natured tolerance 
changed to real interest, which became deeper 
as Robert explained the sheetful of figures he 
drew from his inside coat pocket. 

"But," objected the Squire, "what are you 
basin' those figures on? What makes you think 
an old orchard can be made to yield like that? 
Some o' those fine theories — that young feller 
from the college — was givin' yesterday?" 

"They're the average that I figured out myself 
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from the exact records of what was done with 
three different orchards in this state," explained 
Robert; "there's no theory about it." 

"Well, I'd like to see one of 'em, just the 
same," held out the Squire. 

Robert promised to show him one, if he'd drive 
over to Ashton with him the following Sunday. 
This the Squire consented to do. 

The result was that the following Monday 
Robert and Mantell went to see the man who 
owned the orchard, and came away with a title 
to it in their possession. The former owner 
chuckled over it all that evening with his cronies 
at the village store. "I guess they never cut 
apple-wood before," he laughed. "They'll be 
danged lucky if they can make day wages out o' 
that brush-heap." 



XVIII 

HARVESTING 

PLEASANT as the summer had seemed to 
the Mantells, in spite of their hard and con- 
stant labors, late autumn with its harvest-time 
seemed even more joyful. The feeling that they 
had set out to do a big job, had worked hard at 
it, and were bringing it to a close, was, on the 
whole, very satisfying. 

Their success at the local fair and the flatten- 
ing comments they had received left them no 
doubt that they had succeeded better than most 
of their neighbors, and with a bigger variety of 
things. What they had lacked in practical ex- 
perience was more than made up for by their 
diligence and study and the very 'capable assist- 
ance, especially as far as the garden was con- 
cerned, of Raffles. 

Getting out the potato crop was, of course, the 
biggest problem that they had to solve in the 
way of harvesting. Mantell engaged a digger 
several weeks ahead, but a wet fall followed the 
summer drought, and after several postponements 
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on the part of the owner of the machine they final- 
ly gave him up in despair and started in to do it 
by hand. The field had been kept clean up to 
the very end of the season, and that was proved 
to be a great advantage. Most of the potato- 
fields which Mantell had seen late in the fall were 
masses of weeds. One large piece, in particular, 
which he had noticed several times during the 
early summer because of its fine appearance, he 
found to be almost a sod of weeds when he had 
occasion to visit it to see the owner of the digger, 
who was working there. The first morning Man- 
tell and Raffles, after more than three hours' back- 
breaking labor, dug out just four rows, from 
which Robert and Helen picked up twelve and a 
half bushels of first-size potatoes. This result did 
not suit Mantell at all. The first thing after din- 
ner they tried plowing them out, but this was 
soon abandoned because they left too many in 
the ground even after going over the ground again 
with the forks. Mantell went over to the Squire's 
to see what he could suggest. He found them 
digging by hand, too. They did it a little faster, 
because his men were not green at the. work, as 
Mantell and Raffles were; but the Squire's three 
men had only turned out thirty bushels in the 
morning. The Squire's crop was a little heavier 
than Mantell's, but not nearly so nice and clean, 
and there seemed to Mantell to be many more 
second-size and small ones than in his own. 
"Is there no easier way of getting this job 
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done?" asked Mantell. "How much does it cost 
you a year to get them out?" 

"I don't — don't exactly know," admitted the 
Squire. "I never figured it out exactly. Some 
of the field is better than where they're diggin' 
now, but some is worse. I guess that's about an 
average. I pay 'em a dollar and a half a day." 

"Seven and a half cents a bushel," said Mantell. 
"That seems a lot, doesn't it?" 

"Know it," said the Squire, "but I don't know 
what else we can do. And they'll only work — 
nine hours a day now; used to be ten and eleven 
— and for less money. I don't know what — 
we're comin' to." 

Mantell went home disappointed. But instead 
of going out to the potato-field he fussed around 
for over an hour with the cultivator, and finally 
arranged it to his satisfaction. All the teeth were 
taken off except the two side ones, and on these 
the steels for hilling were put on wrong end to, 
so that they would plow earth away from the row. 
Next morning they got one of the Squire's horses, 
and with Prince by his side proceeded to the field. 
The horses walked in the furrows, and the culti- 
vator, after several adjustments, was so regulated 
that it plowed the earth away from both sides of 
the row, leaving just a narrow strip containing 
the potatoes. By ten o'clock they had been over 
quite a part of the field, and the result was that 
in the two hours remaining they dug out over six 
rows. Allowing for the time spent in going over 
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them first with the cultivator, Mantell figured 
that they had got them out in just half the time 
it had taken them the day before, or for five cents 
a bushel instead of ten. Moreover, they found 
that the work was not nearly so tiresome. 

Mantell was naturally much pleased with the 
result of this experiment. Wherever he could low- 
er the cost of production, make a saving, or in- 
crease his receipt in a way that showed he was 
making a definite percentage of gain, he felt that 
he was going a step farther in the right direction. 
One of the things that struck Mantell most for- 
cibly about his neighbors was that they never 
figured in percentages, as he had been used to 
doing in his old business. One could find a farmer 
who knew if he had received more or less on a 
crop than he had the year previous, but not one 
who could say if he had made a bigger percentage 
on his investment of land, seed, fertilizer, and 
time. 

The clean-up in the garden also took many odd 
hours. One of Mantell's hobbies was to let noth- 
ing go to waste, and everything that could be kept 
or utilized was religiously saved. They had spent 
several rainy days repairing the house cellar, white- 
washing it and putting in bins. The house itself 
stood on a slight elevation, fortunately for its 
inmates, and the cellar was always perfectly dry. 
The cellar was a very small one, however, and 
even by utilizing every inch of room they found 
that space for a number of things would be lacking. 
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So most of the cabbages and parsnips, as well as 
thirty bushels of potatoes, were stored outside, 
the latter in a pit specially made and gradually 
covered as freezing weather came on, according to 
the directions Mantell found in his favorite volume 
on potato culture. Carrots and beets, a goodly 
supply of each, and what oyster-plants they had 
left over, were stored in clean sand. On top of the 
bins constructed for the potatoes and apples — 
most of the latter had been fit only for cider — were 
placed 2x6 inch planks, and on top of these, again, 
barrels of onions. The onion crop had been very 
good, and, as , they sold rapidly at a good figure, 
they were largely disposed of before real freezing 
weather set in. It had been decided, however, 
to hold over ten barrels as an experiment, and 
these had been put down in the cellar. It was 
several weeks later before a rather strong smell, 
even for onions, led to an investigation which 
showed that the dampness they contracted, 
coupled with the warmer temperature of the cel- 
lar, had started new growth. They had to be 
taken out at once, spread on the woodshed floor, 
and dried. Over two barrels were completely 
ruined and nearly four more were badly injured, 
so that they had to be sold at a reduced price. 
Pour barrels of good, sound, dry ones, in ventilated 
barrels, were put back into the cellar, where they 
kept perfectly until the following spring and sold 
for over fifty per cent, more than they would 
have brought in November. 
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Every barrel and bushel of stuff they put in 
the cellar had to be carried down a difficult pair 
of stone steps — worn hollow by the countless feet 
and tons of produce which had passed over them 
— and through a crooked dark passage to the 
"inner" cellar. This annoyed Mantell greatly. 
It took them almost as long to put in a load as 
it did to go out to the field and gather it. But 
there didn't seem any way around it. 

Another interesting but time-wasting job was 
the harvesting of corn. It was cut by hand, for 
no one owned a corn-harvester for miles around, 
and put up in "shocks" to cure. The fields of 
pale-yellow shocks, all in rows, and the dark-yel- 
low pumpkins scattered here and there among 
them, made a sight that would please the most 
unenthusiastic beholder. It was such a bad sea- 
son that much of their best corn was put into the 
barn and husked there, but they enjoyed a few 
bright, sunny afternoons husking in the fields. 
It struck Mantell as being the most social and 
enjoyable operation, the most like the farming 
that he had always pictured in his imagination, 
of anything they had done — and that very eve- 
ning he picked up his weekly rural paper to see a 
photograph of a new machine, simple and not 
very expensive, into which the corn was fed, 
stalks and all. It picked the ears from the stalks 
and crushed the stalks up into edible form, and 
actually husked the ears, at one operation! Two 
men and a small gasolene-engine, with these few 
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pieces of wood, castings, and bolts, could in a day 
husk more corn than Mantell and his whole com- 
pany could in a week of sunny weather. 

The Squire's corn was husked by hand, but in 
a more primitive way — the whole neighborhood 
turned out to help him do it at a "husking bee." 
Of course the Mantells attended. They enjoyed 
it immensely — enjoyed themselves and enjoyed 
watching the Squire's lifelong neighbors enjoy 
themselves in one great old-fashioned, unrestrained 
good time. A lot of work was done, too — several 
hundred bushels of corn husked — before refresh- 
ments were served and the floor was cleared for a 
noisy, old-time square dance that made the big 
building shake. Mantell could not help contrasting 
it with the polished floors and polished manners of 
the old city life. It gave him a very pleasant 
feeling all the evening, too, to note that his corn 
did run a little better than the Squire's, after all 
— and to know that shallow cultivation through 
rainless weeks was what had done it. 

The weather later in the fall was ideal — clear, 
bracing mornings that set the blood tingling just 
comfortably and made one feel capable of ac- 
complishing any task. And besides the bracing 
spirit of it, there was, further, a suggestion of 
melancholy and a still more indefinable feeling 
of getting ready for the long siege of winter, of 
storing up supplies as a squirrel hoards nuts, of 
making all fast and safe as one might do in a cave 
on a desert island. 
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Early in the autumn, too, there had been a 
pleasant surprise — an echo from the city which 
was doubly welcome because it showed that even 
there, in spots, generosity still existed. The ex- 
press office had called up one day to inform Mr. 
Mantell that his canoe had arrived — which was 
the first that he knew of it. Speculation was 
rife as to who could have sent it, and only after 
writing to the makers were they sure that it came 
from a young fellow to whom Mantell had been 
of assistance in a business way. Of course they 
were delighted with it, and many a trip was en- 
joyed before cold weather. There is no better 
ticket to the orchestra seats in Nature's theater 
than a canoe. Without noise, with little physical 
effort, at a pace as slow or as swift as you like, 
you glide into the very heart of things — behind 
ihe scenes, as it were. 

The canoe, however, was a family affair, so 
Robert and Helen decided that they must have 
a boat of their own. As they had no money to 
buy it, they resolved to make one. Many an after- 
noon they hastened home from school to get in 
an hour's or even half an hour's work on their 
cherished project — Saturdays, and even some 
stolen Sunday hours, it must be confessed, helped 
things along, little by little, until well before spring 
the task was completed. It was a funny-looking 
craft, very simple in construction, with flat bot- 
tom and sides that did not curve quite symmet- 
rically; but it held water after they got the seams 
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calked with oakum and soaked up, and gave 
promise of furnishing lots of fun. 

>The marketing of the fall and early winter was 
quite different from that of the summer months. 
Following up the lead that he had got at the local 
fair, Mantell made a specialty of selling direct 
to families whenever possible, in lots of from one 
to ten or even fifteen bushels. One order fre- 
quently meant another from some friend or neigh- 
bor of his customer, and he found that he was 
readily able to dispose of all the stuff they had to 
spare. A thing that pleased him especially was 
that he was able to get five to ten cents more a 
bushel for his potatoes than most of his neighbors, 
including the Squire, were getting. They were 
so clean and bright-looking that they "sold them- 
selves" wherever he sold a peck or half -bushel 
for a sample. For this condition Mantell thanked 
the solution in which he had soaked his seed — 
two rows that had been put in after the main 
field, with untreated seed, appeared quite rough 
and scabby. 

With a howling snow-storm, coming almost as 
suddenly as a thunder-shower out of a summer 
sky, real winter set in a few days before Thanks- 
giving. Mantell was sorry, for it caught them 
with no end of jobs unfinished, and there was so 
much to do before the ground froze solid. There 
was the fall plowing to finish, and fences to put up 
practically all over the place, and an extension to 
the greenhouse to build. The foundation for a 
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corn-crib had to be built, so they could work on 
it during cold weather. In the attempt to get 
so many other things done, part of their corn 
had been left outdoors still. A good deal of this 
was blown down, and, as a rain followed the first 
snow-storm, it was wet and frozen when they got 
it in, and not a little of it molded in the barn. 
This taught Mantell a lesson which some of his 
neighbors evidently had not yet learned, for he 
saw a number of fields in the same condition as 
his own. 

The addition to the greenhouse kept them 
busy until their fingers were nearly frozen : They 
added twelve feet to the greenhouse, which was 
as far as the side of the barn furnished them with 
a north wall, and they more than doubled the 
cold-frame space, so that the purchase of a few 
more cold-frame sash made their total amount of 
"glass " quite twice what it had been in the spring. 
The part of the north bench nearest the boiler 
was reserved for the tenderer plants and a "cut- 
ting bed," which Raffles constructed; the re- 
mainder was put into lettuce and radishes. The 
first crop of lettuce had been put in the old cold- 
frame, and they had the satisfaction of cutting 
out a fine crop for Thanksgiving, which met 
with a ready sale at sixty cents a dozen. Half 
of the first crop inside they lost by "rot" ; they had 
put in half of a heading sort and half a curled 
sort. The latter came through finely, but they 
were unable to regulate the temperature care- 
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fully enough for the heading variety which had 
done all right in the frames. This was another 
item to be charged to their experience account, 
but the profit on what was good more than covered 
their loss, so they considered themselves lucky. 

Mrs. Mantell, in spite of her many household 
duties, found time to work in the greenhouse a 
little almost every day, and took delight in the 
handling of the little plants, and especially in 
making the cuttings and rooting them in the 
moist sand. The main lot of these they had put 
in in October, just before the first severe frosts, 
and a new lot of small pots had to be procured 
into which to pot them all off. 

Almost every good day Mantell and Raffles 
were busy in the woods, for there were a lot of 
logs to get out and ready for the first good sled- 
ding. The wood-lot, which had for so many 
years been absolutely neglected, was beginning 
to look like a different place. They cut out 
carefully, taking as far as possible only trees 
that were crooked, damaged, or crowding other 
trees, and cleaned up all brush and underbrush 
as they went. The result was that what had be- 
fore appeared but a wild tangle now looked quite 
a stately piece of woods. 

On stormy days they found plenty to do indoors. 
The cellar rafters were all so far gone with dry 
rot that every one of them had to be replaced. 
And there was any number of other improvements 
that they found occasion to make around the 
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house. In this work they found the greatest as- 
sistance and economy in the catalogues of which 
they had already made so much use, and which 
carried almost everything one could imagine in 
the way of household fixtures — and nearly every- 
thing else, for that matter — so that they were 
enabled to do much more of their own work than 
they would otherwise have been able to accom- 
plish, and at a cost for the materials of a full third 
less than they Would have had to pay locally. 

Another stormy-day task was the making of 
flats and boxes for use in the greenhouse the fol- 
lowing spring. Every time a load of potatoes or 
vegetables went to town they brought back 
empty cracker-boxes from the grocer's. At first 
they sawed these out by hand; but that took too 
much time and effort, even of winter-time, to suit 
Mantell. They could not squeeze out the money 
for a gasolene-engine, and so they rigged up a 
hand-power machine, consisting of a large wooden 
wheel which it cost them $2.25 to have put to- 
gether and "trued" at the Priestly sash-and- 
blind shop, and keyed to an axle of hard wood. 
This was set up very securely, and made an 
efficient hand-power for running a belt to a small 
pulley and arbor which they had bought second- 
hand at a lumber-yard. This cost them $2, and 
a circular saw 80 cents more; the table they 
made themselves. It was no easy job to run 
this apparatus even with the wooden axle well 
soaped up, but by taking turns at the wheel 
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they were able to saw up the thin boards they 
had to use several times as fast as they could 
by hand — another reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

And so the winter months sped past, to the 
end of the first year of their experiment. They 
had been able to make a living — somewhat meager, 
it is true, but a contented one. They were all in 
perfect health and full of enthusiasm for the com- 
ing season, plans for which already formed the 
theme of conversation for almost every meal. 

Squire Hunderson, who still remained their 
most intimate friend, often came in to spend an 
evening. They could generally hear him stamping 
and puffing before he reached the front gate, much 
as he had on the evening of their arrival. And 
often, too, he brought a jug of cider and a bag of 
butternuts. 

"Mebbe you can grow corn, Mantell," he would 
beam, genially, "and smooth potatoes, with all 
your darnation new-fangled ways, but you can't 
make cider yet — not for shucks — not — for — 
shucks!" 



XIX 

A REAL THANKSGIVING 

WHAT with the seemingly numberless things 
to be done, and the shortening days in which 
outside work could be accomplished, early winter 
passed so rapidly that Thanksgiving had come and 
gone, and Christmas — their second Christmas in 
the country — was upon them almost before they 
were aware of it. 

The Squire always had a full house at Christmas, 
but the Mantells persuaded him to take Thanks- 
giving dinner with them. And a grand feast it 
was — doubly enjoyed because practically all of it 
was from their own garden, fields, and poultry- 
yard. It was Mrs. Mantell's custom, in keeping 
the company's accounts, to charge to "the house" 
all vegetables and "truck" at wholesale prices; 
as a matter of fact, this four-course meal, for six 
people, cost them less than $1.50, including the 
"trimmings." 

No dinner had ever tasted so good to Mantell. 
All morning he and Robert had caught whiffs and 
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glimpses of it as they had brought in wood or 
vegetables, or assisted at such unskilled labor as 
cutting up the pumpkins or cracking the nuts. 
It was two o'clock and every appetite was whetted 
to a feather edge by the time they finally sat 
down and the Squire's big voice boomed out a 
simple but heartfelt blessing. 

And how good things tasted, all so clean and 
fresh ! The chickens, plump and brown and done 
to a turn, with the savoriness just oozing from 
them, were as good as any turkey that ever 
pointed his drumsticks heavenward. And most 
bountiful helpings of the other things disappeared 
with the white and brown slices of tender meat. 
There was no ban on having "some more" at that 
table. The heaped-up plates would have quite 
shocked some of Mrs. Mantell's former fastidious 
friends. The Squire was in the best of humors and 
regaled them constantly with his remarks and 
reminiscences. He had proved indeed a splendid 
neighbor, and helped them through many a diffi- 
culty which would have proved more serious than 
it did but for his timely and generous advice and 
assistance. 

After the dinner they spent the rest of the after- 
noon and early evening — no one wanted any sup- 
per — in general conversation and in taking turns 
trying to beat the Squire at checkers, but he won 
every game, as usual. Mrs. Mantell declared, 
when time to retire had at last arrived, that it was 
the most genuine Thanksgiving they had ever 
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spent, and in her opinion they had more to be 
thankful for than ever before-^a statement which 
received the unanimous indorsement of every 
member of the Mantell household. 

Severe weather early in December made the 
ice crop ready much earlier than it had been the 
year previous. The old ice-house had about gone 
to pieces, and so they had built a new one, nearer 
the house. A steep bank north of the woodshed 
had been taken advantage of, and the ice-house was 
built into this in such a way that the ice, after the 
first two or three layers, could be put in through 
a door on the upper side, so that there was no 
lifting of the cakes except for the last few layers. 
The ice-house and other repairs and building used 
up almost all the lumber they had cut out the 
previous winter, but a good supply of logs lay 
waiting in the woods to be converted into more 
raw building material, and it was a very pleasant 
feeling to know that they would not have to draw 
upon the still slim bank account to replace what 
they had used. 

Christmas, the anniversary of their flight to the 
country, or of their "landing upon the island," as 
Mrs. Mantell put it, passed with no special ex- 
citement. They had a wonderfully good time, 
and many, of course, were the reminiscences of the 
Christmas before, when for a while everything had 
looked so black, especially to the older people. 

For the week before New- Year's the head of 
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each "department" spent most of his or her spare 
time making out a report, and Mrs. Mantell had 
her hands and head full of figures to be given out 
or taken down. They celebrated New- Year's day 
by having a "directors' meeting." Not the least 
interesting thing to an observer of the group 
gathered about the table would have been the 
change in appearance of the several persons pres- 
ent. Mr. and Mrs. Mantell both looked decidedly 
more rugged, but younger, than they had. The 
year's hard work, plain food, and fresh air had 
very perceptibly rebuilt them physically. Mrs. 
Mantell was heavier by some fifteen pounds than 
she had been, and her husband had lost more than 
that amount. Robert and Helen had changed 
quite completely; from comely but rather deli- 
cate and aristocratic-looking youngsters of the 
normal city type they had grown to a sturdy, 
tanned, wholesome, and happy pair with infinitely 
more of character, resolution, and self-reliance in 
their faces. Raffles, from the unshaved and some- 
what seedy and dejected personage of a year ago, 
had metamorphosed into a steady, self-respecting 
and respect-compelling member of the firm — and 
of society. Thus even in a twelvemonth had 
their new and more natural way of living been 
reflected in themselves. 

Of the several reports submitted, Raffles's was 
the most complicated and interesting. The sum- 
mary of the receipts of the garden department 
was as follows: 
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Greenhouse 

Potted plants and other bedding plants $37-75 

Vegetable plants 98 . 37 

Vegetables (mostly lettuce) 35 . 10 

$171.22 

Garden 

Onions $116.00 

Cabbage 35 .00 

Lettuce 46 . 50 

Beets 22.00 

Miscellaneous 86 . 50 

$306 . 00 

This made a total of $477.22 for the garden 
department. The farm department showed $75 
for potatoes, $64 for pigs, and $27 from mis- 
cellaneous sources. The poultry department 
showed a net cash profit of $30.60, of which the 
"firm" received, however, only 80 per cent., or 
$24.48, the rest belonging to Robert and Helen. 
So the total cash receipts, including the $500 which 
Mantell had been able to put into the business, 
came to only $1,173.82, and their pay-roll, not 
counting the extra plowing, etc., came to $1,300. 
But, of course, it had not been a cash pay-roll. 
Raffles had taken out considerably less than half 
of his salary, and the rest hardly anything except 
for working-clothes and Robert's and Helen's 
books and school clothes. Besides, they had on 
hand still over half of the potatoes, some onions, 
beets, carrots, etc., and the live stock, including a 
nice little flock of sixty hens. 
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It was not so bad for the first year, and en- 
thusiasm for the coming season's plans ran high. 
So much work there was to be done, indeed, that 
when Squire Hunderson came in that evening he 
found them earnestly engaged in a second session, 
in which he was invited to take part. Their ways 
of doing things still amused him immensely, but he 
had learned to take them more seriously, and was 
always glad to give any assistance within his power. 

They were considering the very important 
question of new farm machinery. 

'H'ml" said the Squire, good-naturedly. "I 
guess I won't have any remarks to make on this. 
Mantell here has been down to the State Station 
and got his head full of all their new-fangled stuff. 
He spends most of his nights, I should think, readih' 
books — and studyin* over catalogues. I haven't 
bought a new machine, except the hay-loader, in 
seven years." 

Mantell smiled. "Well, Squire, I've been 
thinking about you in connection with machinery, 
just the same; and I've got a real bang-up good 
proposition to make you. Are you game?" 

"No use talkin'," replied the Squire, with as- 
sumed stubbornness. ' ' Got more of 'em now than 
I can take care of." 

"That's just it," said Mantell. "I want to 
take care of 'em for you." 

The Squire laughed incredulously. 

"No joking," insisted Mantell. "Here's my 
plan; see what you think of it." 
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Mantell brought out his map of the place and 
proceeded to point out to the Squire that most 
of the cultivated land on either of their places 
could be reached easily from a spot between the 
two. The Squire's attention was called to the 
fact that several of his machines were used only 
once a year, or for a few hours at a time, arid that 
Mantell's fields were practically all ready to be 
worked or harvested several days or even a Week 
earlier than the Squire's. Mantell's proposition, 
in a nutshell, was that they build a cheap but 
substantial and suitable shed in which to keep 
most of their farm machinery, on the boundary- 
line between the two places; and that, instead of 
Mantell's duplicating the machines the Squire had, 
he should get new and different ones, so that as 
far as possible one set would do for both places. 
Thus they could both have the^ use of a more com- 
plete line. 

The Squire did not at first know what to say. 
It seemed a sensible and practical thing enough, 
but he had never heard of such a thing being done 
and would have to think it over. But he did think 
quite favorably of it, he said, and paid Mantell the 
compliment of saying that with most of his neigh- 
bors he would not consider it for a minute, as they 
took such poor care of their tools and machines, 
but that he knew they would be as safe in Mantell's 
hands as in his own. 

The plans for the garden department required 
much more detailed work than any of the others. 
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In the first place the work in the greenhouse had 
to be planned as carefully as possible, for though 
they would have nearly twice the amount of 
room that had been available the year before, they 
knew from experience that every foot of ground 
must be made to count — must be filled up not only 
once, but two or even three times. So Raffles 
and Mantell made a large plan of the greenhouse 
and frames and figured out how much space 
each thing should occupy, and for how long. The 
list of vegetables to be grown was as follows, 
though, of course, they figured out the amount of 
each variety grown : 

Vegetable For own use To sell Total 

Beets 3,000 1,000 4,000 

Cabbage 2,000 8,000 10,000 

Cauliflower 200 200 400 

Celery 2,000 1,000 3,000 

Eggplant 50 100 150 

Lettuce 2,000 3,000 S,ooo 

Peppers 50 200 250 

Tomatoes 3,000 } 

" in one-dozen boxes 2,000 V 5,300 

" in pots for own use 300 ) 

28,160 

This meant quite a formidable bit of business, 
and in addition there were three bushels of early 
potatoes to cut and start in sand, by a method 
Mantell had found out about at the Experiment 
Station, and several hundred onion seedlings to be 
started in the greenhouse and tried as an experi- 
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ment with the "new onion culture" or transplant- 
ing method. 

The garden space for outdoors was nearly dou- 
bled and a careful and detailed plan of spaces and 
succession plantings and companion crops made. 
Some things that had not seemed to sell the pre- 
vious year, such as kohlrabi, they cut down to 
part of a row. Others they increased or decreased 
according to the experience of the previous season. 
The largest increase was made in onions, which had 
paid them better than anything else the season 
past and the local demand for which they had 
not been able to supply through December, to 
say nothing of the balance of the winter. 

The poultry department, too, came in for its 
share of attention. With the advent of the spring 
brood of chickens, of which they planned to have 
about two hundred, it was quite evident that 
their present quarters would be inadequate. So 
a warm spot on the south side of a sandy knoll 
near the barn was selected as the site of a real 
hen-house, and to Helen and Robert was assigned 
the task of making a thorough investigation of 
the matter of poultry houses and yards and the 
drawing up of a plan for the one to be built. 
The company was to furnish the lumber, cement, 
wire, and roofing-paper, etc., necessary to build 
it. Also greenstuff and some small grains were 
to be grown for the hens. Mantell and Raffles, 
had little to do with the care of the birds, that 
being the special duty of Robert and Helen, 
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though they sometimes got their mother to help 
them. 

The completing of all these plans took up most 
of the first week in January. In the opinion of 
most of their neighbors it would have been time 
wasted, or at least foolishly spent. But Mantell 
did not consider it so. They now knew definitely 
what they expected to do, where everything was 
going, what materials would have to be provided, 
and at how much expense. So they were prepared 
to carry out their programme in a business-like 
way and as economically as possible, as far as 
labor was concerned — how many flats and small 
boxes and pots would be required in the green- 
house; how many bean-poles and tomato-poles 
to cut; where they would be needed, and a score 
of other matters which would enable them to 
carry out their preliminary work during the re- 
maining winter months. 

In the greenhouse spring work had already be- 
gun. Raffles had gone over the stock of potted 
plants, repotting those that needed it, giving more 
Water and more heat to start the new growth 
necessary for cuttings, and making the first sow- 
ings of several varieties of seeds, including a few 
flowers to be grown for spring sales and such 
vegetables as lettuce and beets for their cold- 
frame crop. An extra sowing of spring cabbage, 
designed for plants for their own use, was also 
made. All the available space about the green- 
house, and even a bin in the cellar, had been filled 
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in the fall with soil, sand, leaf-mold, and such 
other soil ingredients as they required in the vari- 
ous operations of planting, transplanting, and pot- 
ting. 

How different it seemed from the handicap of 
the spring before, when they had had to build 
their house on frozen ground and thaw out soil in 
which to plant their seeds, rushing everything to 
the limit to be anywhere near on time! 



XX 

THE DREADED DROUGHT 

IN spite of all the foresight and planning they 
had done, the Mantells found themselves, with 
the lengthening days of February and March, 
as busy as ever — busier, if possible. With the 
experience of the season past to guide them, much 
less time was wasted, or used in ways that did not 
show immediate results. They had a pretty 
definite programme to follow out, and that enabled 
them to concentrate and keep pushing steadily in 
the right direction, so that no steps were lost. 

The onion crop, which had proved the most 
profitable of the things they had raised the previ- 
ous year, was accordingly to be increased for this 
season. More than that, Mantell was quietly 
planning to make it a try-out between onions and 
"truck." At first glance it looked as if the mis- 
cellaneous early garden stuff must pay as well as 
anything could, but the amount of time taken in 
gathering, in cleaning and bunching, and in mar- 
keting such perishable crops as lettuce, radishes, 
beans, etc., which would spoil if they were not 
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attended to when ready, made it clear to Mantell 
that a careful record might show a very different 
result. It seemed plain to him that the precious 
hours of the summer-time ought to be used in grow- 
ing things, and the cold winter days for trips to 
market. This, of course, was theory ; and his pur- 
pose was to ascertain if results would prove it 
right or wrong. 

Work in the greenhouse, in spite of all they 
could do, began to get a little ahead of them. Had 
it not been for Mrs. Mantell's able assistance, they 
would have been compelled to get some outside 
help for the work of transplanting, at which 
March found them busily engaged. There were 
two things that took up a good deal of time which 
Mantell did not consider at all economically spent, 
and which, nevertheless, he did not know just how 
to improve. One of these was the sawing up of 
boxes for flats, which, even with the hand-power 
they had rigged up, took two men's time and didn't 
go very fast then. In addition to this the water- 
ing, even thus early in the spring, took quite a 
long time. Mantell had looked into this at the 
Experiment Station greenhouses, but their sys- 
tem was much the same as his except that they 
had a good deal more pressure. 

One evening when these problems formed the 
subject of conversation, the Squire happened in 
with his usual suggestion for a way out of the 
difficulty. He had heard, only a day or two be- 
fore, of a neighbor who had a gasolene-engine, al- 
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• most new, which he wanted to sell. It had given 
him perfect satisfaction, but he found that he 
needed one of four horse-power instead of two, 
which was the size he had got. Consequently, the 
smaller engine, for which he wanted $32, made an 
attractive bargain for somebody. 

"I've got a lot of wood to saw up yet," said the 
Squire. "I'll go halves with you if we can find 
a saw frame." 

Mantell had yet quite a good deal of wood to 
saw himself, besides the boxes for fiats, so that the 
offer seemed too good to pass by, although the 
treasury was by no means overflowing. They 
were able to get a saw frame and saw for $18.50 
by ordering it from the mail-order house which 
.Mantell now looked to for so many of his pur- 
chases. While it was coming Mantell had a 
chance to saw up all the boxes he needed, and 
Raffles alone could cut up three, and do it better, 
in the time it formerly took them both to cut up 
one box. 

The remedy for the slow watering also involved 
some expense, but not so much as the sawing out- 
fit. Another set of barrels was procured and con- 
nected together, similar to those which they al- 
ready had, and the three-quarter-inch pipe and 
hose were replaced with one-inch. This gave 
them practically double the flow of water and 
meant a corresponding decrease in the time 
needed to go over the benches, beds, and frames; 
a saving which meant a great deal to them as the 
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rush season came on and every minute used for 
watering had to be taken from some other press- 
ing job. 

All these things made for efficiency, and prac- 
tice, too, made them more expert in the many 
operations of their business. Fully twice as many 
plants were handled and grown with very little 
more work than they had put in the year previous; 
and they were much better in quality. Raffles 
took a special pride in all that pertained to the 
greenhouse, and many were the overtime hours 
which he put in looking after some stray box of 
seedlings that were getting too "lanky," or soak- 
ing some corner that showed signs of needing 
water before its regular time. 

The spring, in contrast to most of the previous 
season's weather, opened up with no end of rain. 
It seemed as though it would never stop and never 
get warm. Profiting by their experience of the 
year before, they were still earlier in getting out 
their early cabbage and some lettuce and beets. 
Several ensuing hard frosts hurt some of the two 
latter, but the cabbage came through finely; al- 
though on several occasions they went to the 
trouble of watering it with cold water in the 
morning to make it thaw out before the sun should 
strike it. This was tedious work, but undoubted- 
ly had something to do with bringing it through 
and enabling it to get a good start before any of 
their competitors got around to planting. Some 
of those who came to get plants, considering them- 
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selves as early as possible, would hardly believe 
that Mantell's cabbages in the open field had not 
been protected by glass frames or in some other 
secret way. 

On all the other garden-stuff, too, they got an 
early start; their land was sloping and well- 
drained naturally, so that the surplus of moisture 
did not delay them as it did some of their neigh- 
bors. 

This early start included the onions, of which 
they sowed three pounds — nearly three-quarters 
of an acre. Mantell's friends seemed to think 
that this was the last straw. They had been skep- 
tical about his sowing one pound the year before; 
it simply wouldn't be possible for him to find 
enough help anywhere around Priestly to weed 
out such a bed as that. But they worked up the 
ground as early as they could, taking the best of 
what had been the vegetable garden the year 
before, gave it a heavy coating of the best manure, 
and a liberal dressing of their own home-mixed 
fertilizer, raked it as smooth as a floor, and went 
ahead. The narrow, even rows, straight as a 
stretched string, did look both business-like and 
attractive, and served as a new advertisement, 
if any were needed, for ' ' that Mantell Company's ' ' 
place. The Squire shook his head dubiously. 

"'Fraid you're bitin' off too much, Harry!" 
he advised. "It's goin' to be an awful weedy 
season, I reckon." 

Another thing which excited new interest on 
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the part of their visitors, who became quite numer- 
ous as the planting season approached, was the 
stuff they had growing in cold-frames, which were 
set out to lettuce, beets, and radishes as soon as 
cabbage-plants could be safely removed to a tem- 
porary frame covered with cloth sashes. It 
proved a fortunate thing that they had improved 
the watering system, for even with this more 
efficient outfit it was a good deal of work to keep 
everything properly soaked up, when so many 
things outside were beginning to demand their 
attention. It was also quite marvelous how these 
things, with all the moisture they could use and 
protected from the late frost at night, shot ahead. 

It was something new to the several dealers 
they took truck to at Priestly, and the limited 
supply they had would not begin to go round, for 
there was no competition. 

With the outdoor truck they were not quite so 
lucky. Things like cabbages and transplanted 
beets, which they were able to market some time 
ahead of any competitors, went very well; but 
lettuce, radishes, turnips, etc., which they had 
only a few days ahead of their competitors, did 
not go so rapidly. It was a quite universal practice 
for the farmers, many of whom grew a little truck, 
to "take it out in trade" when they had anything 
to leave at the stores. This offered a great in- 
ducement to the storekeepers to keep their orders 
split up among their customers, in the fear that 
their trade might be taken elsewhere. Mantell, 
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however, realized that this was poor business, and 
usually insisted on cash. As he had larger quan- 
tities of truck to dispose of, and it was for the 
most part better in quality than the average 
grown thereabouts, it was possible for him to 
do this. 

The field crops they got in in much better 
shape and season than they had the previous 
year, for Mantell took pains to secure an uncon- 
ditional promise from the man engaged for the 
plowing that he would show up on the date set. 
Of course, before planting them with a machine 
they soaked the potatoes for "scab " in the formalin 
solution, just as they had the year previous, al- 
though there was no sign of scab on their own 
seed. In one of the fields they planned to try 
out three or four short rows each of several dif- 
ferent varieties, in order to assure themselves 
which would be the most profitable. They were 
pretty /well satisfied, however, that the new variety 
which they had planted in the quarter-acre field 
the year before would prove the winner, and with 
this sort their heaviest planting was made. 

The experiment which Mantell and the Squire 
had made in regard to machinery seemed to be 
working out very well. Whenever possible they 
kept each other informed a day or two in advance 
as to what tools would be needed, so that there 
was very little confusion due to their both expect- 
ing to use the same thing at the same time. One 
of the most important things added to their list 
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THE WHIR AND CLICK OF MACHINERY, WHICH MEANT LESS 
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THE DREADED DROUGHT 

of machines was a new "two-row" two-horse culti- 
vator, of the very best type. It cost them nearly 
$25 apiece, freight and all, but proved to be the 
greatest time-saver they had yet got; for be- 
tween the two places with their many acres of field 
crops and frequent cultivation — which had be- 
come quite a hobby of the Squire's as well as of 
Mantell's — they kept it nearly constantly in 
operation. 

This co-operation with machinery naturally 
led also to their planning their work so that they 
could help each other out in doing jobs that could 
best be done by combining their labor forces. 
Mantell and Raffles took the job of planting the 
Squire's vegetable garden, and by having every- 
thing ready and making a business job of it they 
were able to do it in just about half the time the 
Squire's men would have taken, trying to do it 
piecemeal and at such odd times as they could be 
spared from their regular work. 

The onions had come up finely, and Mantell 
had made it his personal business to see that they 
got every attention just the moment they were 
ready for it. Before they were above ground, the 
wheel-hoe with its disk attachments was run 
through and used again after the rakes had leveled 
the soil back against the rows, as soon as the little 
plants were up. In spite of this extra care, how- 
ever, the rows themselves soon began to look green 
with myriads of tiny weed-seedlings, and if Man- 
tell had not been keeping a sharp lookout the 
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field would have been beyond saving in a very- 
short time. Instead of being less weedy than it 
had been the year before, it was much more so — 
a fact that, puzzled Mantell greatly until Mrs. 
Mantell suggested that they had probably plowed 
up to the surface this spring the accumulated 
crops of weed seeds which they had plowed under 
last year so deep that they did not germinate. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remained that it 
took Mantell, Raffles, and Robert, besides two 
men whom the Squire sent over to help them out, 
over two days to go over the patch. Rain drove 
them off in the middle of the second day, which 
was a Saturday, and by Monday the onions were 
almost hidden from sight in spots, so rapidly had 
the intruders grown. It was a close shave, and 
made Mantell realize that there were some dan- 
gers in trying to do things on a large scale that 
did not develop when only a small patch was 
planted. Nevertheless, when it was cleaned out 
it looked very fine indeed, and he was quite 
proud of it. A dressing of nitrate of soda and 
another cultivating with the wheel-hoe put it into 
the best of shape. 

Some of the garden things, however^ had suf- 
fered neglect in the shuffle, and it began to be 
evident that the Squire had had some basis for 
his warning early in the season. It seemed quite 
evident that either onions or garden-truck would 
have to take a secondary place; which it should 
be, remained to be seen. 
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The field crops were coming along splendidly. 
The potatoes, which had been started in the 
greenhouse, excited the exclamations of all passers- 
by. Two or three very late frosts touched them, 
but not enough to do any damage, and the bugs, 
which put in an early appearance, were controlled 
by arsenate of lead, applied with a hand sprayer, 
which at a cost of $7.50 had been another of the 
improvements added to the joint stock of the two 
farms. 

Late potatoes were coming forward by leaps and 
bounds. Corn was almost twice the size it had 
been at the same time the year previous, and hay 
bade fair to yield twice the crop it had. As 
Mantell made his occasional tours of inspection 
about the place he could not help feeling greatly 
rejoiced; after the hardships of the two winters 
they had been through, and the previous sum- 
mer's almost slavish work, things were at last 
coming his way. He thought of the more adequate 
heating and water systems so sorely needed in 
the house, and of how little, comparatively, it 
would take to install them; they could do prac- 
tically all the work themselves. And then there 
was a new express-wagon required for the delivery 
of vegetables and small loads of potatoes and 
onions. He figured these things up and balanced 
them, against the returns which now seemed al- 
most certain from the season's work, and the result 
was most encouraging. They were down to hard- 
pan again, the -current receipts being not much 
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more than enough to keep things going nicely; 
but the golden haryest in promise was not many 
weeks away. All this gave them renewed energy 
to put into their undertaking. Early morning 
would find them hastening to the several tasks 
they had left late the night before. Some of 
their neighbors complained of the very wet spring, 
said they would never get through planting and 
did not know what would happen. But the gen- 
eral outlook was very optimistic and everywhere 
a better year than had been experienced for half 
a decade was anticipated. 

Finally it stopped raining, hot weather came 
on with a rush, and then a battle with weeds began 
in earnest. It was not Mantell's fault that he 
had begun farming in a neglected and run-down 
place, but the penalty was his, nevertheless. In 
spite of all the work they had done with horse 
tools in the potatoes and corn, all but the new land 
had to be gone over with hand-hoes. Haying 
time came and would not wait, so some of these 
weeds got pretty big before they could be attend- 
ed to; none, however, ripened seed, and Mantell 
rightfully considered that half the battle. Their 
treasury did not permit the installation of a horse- 
fork, and Mantell helplessly begrudged the hours 
wasted in unloading a pitchforkful at a time 
when so many things were in crying need of 
attention. Then there was the meadow-land out 
of which they had cleaned a lot of brush the pre- 
vious fall and winter, which gave them a good deal 
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more to cut there. This was second-quality hay 
at the best, good only for bedding if it was not 
taken in time. Of " course, it all had to be cut 
by hand and then "poled out" — three or four 
tumbles on a couple of long slim poles held 
parallel beneath them. 

Nevertheless, by dint of extra-hard work, made 
more efficient by Mantell's careful supervision, 
they were able to get the upper hand. Much to 
Mantell's surprise, it was the onion-field again 
which gave them the closest call. It did not seem, 
after the first thorough cleaning they had given 
it, that it could require any further attention 
except with the wheel-hoe and the pulling out 
of an occasional bold and belated ,weed. This was 
so far from the case, however, that just in the 
midst of their busiest time everything had to be 
dropped to save the onions again. First those 
rows done by the Squire's two men, who had been 
new at the work, began to look green, and they 
were more than twice as hard to clean out as 
the others; weeds had been broken off instead 
of being pulled out, in spite of Mantell's instruc- 
tions to the men, and the result was that these 
were now stocky masses of roots with little top 
growth, which frequently brought one or two 
onions along with them when they came up. The 
ground was beginning to get a little hard, too, 
and that made the Work much more difficult. 

This hardness was the first indication to Man- 
tell that the ground needed water again. For the 
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last week or twQ people had been saying that "a 
good rain would help everything." Mantell had 
realized that this was so, but had not given it 
further consideration. Now he began to scan the 
sky anxiously, on the lookout for rain-laden clouds, 
for the memory of last year's dry time was fresh 
in his mind. 

None came, however, or at least all which came 
sailed on to other lands. Four weeks had passed 
and not a drop had fallen. Everything still looked 
well from the fine start it had had in the spring, 
but unmistakable signs that the turning-point 
was near at hand made themselves evident. The 
second planting of peas dried up with their pods 
half formed; on the high spots the corn leaves 
rolled up a little earlier in the forenoon each day, 
and the squash leaves looked more and more 
limp, although this year the borers did not get 
them. Shower after shower blew up, with no 
end of lightning and thunder, only to pass with a 
few pattering drops or none at all. On every 
hand the drought became more universally the 
subject for conversation. It became the bete noire 
of a whole section of the country, as the results 
of a season's investments and work began to 
dwindle toward nothingness from the best out- 
look for years. 

The Mantells did everything within their pow- 
er. But day by day the dust-mulch became deep- 
er and deeper, until for inches down the soil was 
like flour. It ran over the wheel-hoe blades like 
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water and stirred in low, sullen-looking clouds of 
dust. Day after day stretched into weeks, and 
no relief came. Many of his friends had accepted 
the situation as lost, but Mantell became more and 
more determined to do something — just what he 
did not know. 



XXI 

THE SOLUTION 

IT was indeed hot, long, and disheartening, that 
journey which Mantell took to the Experiment 
Station to see if they could give him any advice 
that would help him combat the drought. Through 
the cinder-begrimed window of the car, jerked 
along by an antiquated engine, he gazed on fields 
of corn stunted and rolled up, burned brown on 
hillsides and dry knolls. Where, on his former 
trips to the Station, he had passed over rivers, 
there were for the most part to be seen now only 
muddy bottoms or winding lines of green which 
stood out conspicuously enough in the autumnal 
sereness of the general landscape. 

The trip up from the depot to the Station 
grqunds only brought the wide-spread devastation 
of the past few rainless weeks still more strikingly 
to his notice. He was miles and miles away from 
home, but the damage done had been as great 
here as there. 

The field crops on the Station grounds were 
looking better than those on most of the farms 
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he had passed, owing to the constant shallow culti- 
vation they had received. They showed very 
plainly, however, the effect of the deficiency of 
moisture. The men at the Station were, in a way, 
as deeply disappointed over the outcome of the 
season as any of Mantell's neighbors. It was not, 
it is true, a matter of bread and butter with them, 
their salaries being unaffected by the size of the 
crops; but numerous experiments were under way, 
and these were, of course, seriously interfered with. 
Yet there was one bright spot. The year be- 
fore, when he had made the visit from which so 
much information and inspiration had been de- 
rived, the professor with whom he had become ac- 
quainted had told him that they were just about 
to try out a new system of irrigation. About an 
acre o| this had been put in, over the plot where 
the vegetable and flower gardens were located. 
There had been little chance the first year to test 
it out further than to see that it worked all right, 
because it had been put in so late, and because 
of the rains toward the end of the season. This 
season, however, when the dry spell had set in, 
there had been a chance to see what it was good 
for practically, and it had done wonders. Every- 
thing within its reach flourished most luxuriantly 
— looked better, the professor said, than they had 
in any season he remembered. He was very en- 
thusiastic, more so than Mantell had found him 
about anything before. It would make, he said, 
"a revolution in market gardening." 
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The system was, although simple, a radical 
change from any of the old methods of irrigation, 
which the professor kindly ran over for Mantell's 
benefit, from the ingenious water-wheels and 
elaborate dam systems of the ancient Egyptians, 
and the laborious swinging buckets of the Chinese, 
to the gigantic new dams and almost endless canals 
of our Western states. 

"As far as their use in the East is concerned," 
said the professor, "all these ditch systems have 
several very serious drawbacks. In the first 
place, they must be carried out on a large scale; 
then they necessitate land either naturally or 
artificaUy leveled; and as the water is applied in 
very large quantities at a time, leaving the soil 
packed, surface cultivation must be given after 
each application. This new system can run 
literally up and down hill, and is practical for a 
quarter of an acre, four acres, or fourteen ; and the 
labor of applying it is almost nothing, as a man 
can keep right on with his work of hoeing, weed- 
ing, or cultivating while attending to it." 

While talking, they had left the main building 
and gone down to the engine-house by the shore 
of the large duck-pond. 

"You see," continued the professor, "that the 
tank up by the barn there did not give us either 
water or 'fall' enough to connect the system di- 
rect to it, so for the present we put in a larger 
main-pipe line — two-inch pipe — up as far as the 
field where the garden is, and pump directly into 
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the irrigating system. We are, however, trying 
to get an appropriation from the legislature for 
an adequate supply for our growing needs. 
They seem, however, to have money for almost 
everything except the work which is of most 
direct benefit to the state's largest taxpayers, 
the farmers." 

He turned on the gasolene, adjusted the oil-cup, 
and gave the crank a couple of turns. "Do you 
mean to say," asked Mantell, "that that engine" 
— it was only two horse-power — "will supply you 
with water fast enough to water a patch of any 
size?" 

"An acre at a time, easily," answered the pro- 
fessor, as he shifted the belt over onto the tight 
pulley and the pump began its slow, monotonous 
backward and forward strokes. 

The sight that awaited his curious eyes as they 
returned to the field seemed almost incredible. 
There was a slight breeze blowing — ^ere and 
there in the broad fields about them it stirred 
up clouds of the powdery brown soil. The 
foliage, even far from the roadside, was covered 
thickly with white dust. A parching, searing 
dryness was everywhere. Everywhere except just 
ahead of them, and there, for a stretch of four 
hundred feet, two thin walls of wat ( er mounted, 
wavering and gleaming, into the air, broke grace- 
fully, and came down in a fine, drenching spray. 
It seemed almost a miracle, and Mantell stood 
quite enchanted. 
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"You see," said the professor, "it is practically- 
automatic. All the attention required is to turn 
these handles occasionally" — he seized one and, 
revolving the long line of pipe half over, threw 
the inverted waterfall out in the other direction. 
"Each line of pipe will throw its spray out to a 
maximum distance of some twenty-five feet on 
either side, so that the lines are put fifty feet 
apart. Our posts for holding up the nozzle lines 
are about six feet high, so that we can conven- 
iently cultivate under them. There is no reason, 
however, why you could not just drive in a piece 
of narrow board, about two feet high, to support 
them on for the rest of this season if you want to 
put it in over your onion-field. The only patented 
parts of the system are these unions, with a handle 
to turn the lines of pipe and at the same time 
prevent leakage, and the nozzles, which, as you 
see, are placed four feet apart. The whole thing 
is under perfect control; all you have to do if you 
want to work in part of the field is to shut down 
one of these valves." 

"It seems to be a wonderfully efficient thing,"' 
said Mantell, "but how about the cost?" 

"That's one of the best things about it," an- 
swered his companion. "Come up to the office 
and we'll figure it all out." 

They drew out a rough sketch of Mantell's 
garden and the onion -field, and figured that 
for one acre it would take the following sup- 
plies: 
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Main line to field, 400 ft., 2-in. black pipe (second- 
hand), at 6c $24 . 00 

Risers, 10 ft., i^-in. black pipe (second-hand), at 5c. . 50 
Nozzle lines, 280 ft., i-in. galvanized pipe (new), 

at^yic 12.60 

Nozzle lines, 520 ft., J^-in. galvanized pipe (new), 

at $yic 18 . 20 

Nozzles, 200, at 5c 10.00 

Unions, 4 patent turning, non-leakable, at $1 . 85 . . 7 . 40 

One drilling-machine '. 10.00 

One pump, cap, 1,200 gallons per hour, net 50.00 

$132.70 

"The second acre, you see," said the professor, 
"would cost you a great deal less. What you put 
in now would probably pay for itself this year in 
saving your onion crop." 

Mantell considered the formidable total for 
several minutes in silence. 

"I do not doubt it," he said; "but, as you know, 
we're just starting in, and the treasury is pretty 
low just now. Why couldn't I get enough for 
half an acre, and, after watering half the field, 
simply move the nozzle line over onto a new set 
of stakes?" 

They figured out that this would save $24.10. 

"Well, if you were going to do that, tempo- 
rarily, a smaller pump would do for the present. 
We have one that we took out last spring, when 
we enlarged the irrigation system, that could, I 
think, be bought for $25 or $30. And I think I 
could arrange to have the drilling-machine loaned 
to you, as we shall not want it again this season." 
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Mantell thanked him warmly for his interest, 
and he had just time to take the team that was 
waiting for him and catch his train. 

Now that he saw a way out of his heaviest loss 
by the drought, he came to a quick decision. On 
the ride home he figured out that getting the 
pump at $30 the outfit would cost $78.60, besides 
freight and a few inexpensive fittings. 

He got off at Priestly, instead of going on to his 
own station, and went at once to the bank, but 
found it closed. Going into the drug-store next 
door, he called up the bank and, as the president 
was there, was granted a few minutes' interview. 
He also telephoned home for a team. 

In a few brief sentences he explained the situa- 
tion to the banker and got his promise to drive 
out with him to the place that very afternoon. 
It was the first time he had approached the bank 
on the subject of a loan, but he felt that the present 
case justified it. 

The bank president was a man of progressive 
ideas and was much interested in the various 
activities at Pandora Cottage. He was pleased 
with Mantell's business-like way of doing things, 
and very glad to arrange a loan of $100 for the 
purpose of putting in the irrigation system. 

That night Mantell mailed the orders for his 
pump and fittings after carefully measuring dis- 
tances with Raffles, who was rather skeptical at 
first, but became enthusiastic as they got actually 
to work at things. The patent nozzles and turn- 
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ing unions he telegraphed for to be shipped by 
express, as they had to come from a long distance. 

No time was lost in waiting for these things to 
arrive. Early next morning they were at work put- 
ting in the foundation for a dam across the little 
stream north of the barn. Fortunately, the banks 
were quite steep at this point, and two days' work 
saw a substantial dam of stonework, sods, and a 
puddled clay lining, with a wooden sluiceway in the 
middle, which enabled them to back the water out 
into quite an impressive-looking pond. The next 
thing was the foundation for a simple little house 
about 6x6 feet for the pump, and so arranged 
that the gasolene-engine could be backed up to 
it on the outside. 

This sudden activity on Mantell's part aroused 
new curiosity on the part of his neighbors, whose 
wonder reached the limit when they put two lines 
of stout boards, standing two feet high, down 
through the onion-field and over a quarter of an 
acre mostly occupied by celery and late cabbage, 
neither of which looked as though it would long 
survive. These things kept them busy until the 
arrival of the pump and pipe, which, with the 
assistance of the man who had helped them put 
the pipe in the greenhouse, were at once installed. 
One long day was spent in awaiting the arrival of 
nozzles, for which the holes were already drilled, 
as Mantell had brought back the drilling-machine 
from the Station. 

The Squire was, of course, tremendously inter- 
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ested. His faith in Mantell's latest scheme broke 
down, however, when the nozzles finally came 
and he saw the size of the holes. 

"Water an. acre — of ground through those pin- 
pricks? Never — never in the world! They've 
soaked — you this time, Harry, all right. It's too 
bad." But he hung around while the unions were 
being fitted and the nozzles inserted in the holes. 

Robert and Helen went down to start the pump, 
and for a few anxious moments Mantell stood at 
the end of the line, waiting for the water. It 
arrived; and the one hundred tiny columns 
mounted into the air and broke into a fine patter- 
ing shower over the long strip of thirsty leaves and 
dusty soil. Rain, rain at last! 

The Mantell Company broke into a hearty 
cheer. 

"Well, I'll be darned," said the Squire. "What 
are we comin' to next? It may rain on the just 
and the unjust, all right, but I guess the time's 
come when it isn't going to rain the same for the 
hustlers and the mossbacks. I take — I take off 
my hat to you, Harry." 

Mantell went to bed that night, after watching 
his rain-machine for a while in the . moonlight 
(Robert and Raffles having volunteered to stay 
up and attend to the occasional turning of the 
pipe, so that they could shift it onto the other 
half of the field the next morning) with a feeling of 
great relief and satisfaction. The greatest prob- 
lem of his new business had been satisfactorily 
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solved. Never again, for his most important 
crops, would he have to depend on the clouds. for 
that most vital of all requirements, water. 

The fall passed quickly. Showers came in time 
to be of some use to the field crops of corn and 
potatoes, but no real good soaking rains. And 
the new irrigation system more than paid for itself 
in saving the crops of onions and celery, both of 
which sprang into new life after the first soaking 
they received. 

The several varieties of potatoes that they had 
planted side by side to try out did not offer any 
very conclusive evidence at the - close of the sea- 
son, it had been so dry; but the field crop from 
the new sort that Mantell had grown for seed on 
the new quarter-acre lot was evidently ahead of 
anything else they had, and also carried away 
first prize at the local fair. So they decided to 
keep these for their entire field crop next year, 
and about fifty bushels were especially selected 
for seed, well cured, and carefully stored away in 
the innermost part of the cellar. Their early 
potatoes he did not consider good enough for 
seed, so he sent away for five barrels for himself 
and the Squire, knowing that they would be much 
cheaper then than in the spring, and also because 
he wanted to be sure of having them in time for 
starting in the greenhouse. 

In the careful record he had kept of the com- 
parative cost and receipts of onions and miscella- 
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neous garden crops, the onions were, even at the 
fall price, away ahead. It was not, of course, a 
fair test, as the other crops had not had the bene- 
fit of the irrigation, and onions were extraordi- 
narily high because the crop had been a very 
small one all over the eastern part of the country. 
They were bringing a dollar a bushel, and as his 
were extra good in quality he could easily have 
disposed of the whole crop of 450 bushels before 
Thanksgiving. Remembering last year's experi- 
ence, however, they carefully stored as many as 
they had room for in the cellar, and another 100 
bushels in the barn loft, to be kept by the freezing 
method for next spring's sales, as there was a 
practical certainty that they would be very high 
before the new crops began to come in. 

And there was a great deal of new work to do. 
Part of the field in which the garden and onions 
were had not been plowed for years and was grown 
up to briers and small birches and, near the stream, 
alders. Upon examination the soil seemed as 
good as in the garden, and as this whole field 
would be easy to irrigate by extending their pres- 
ent system, it was decided to get at it and clear 
it up at once, in time to put in a winter crop 
of rye and vetches to be plowed under in the spring 
for early potatoes, planted close and irrigated, 
and followed by late cauliflower and celery. This 
double cropping would pay for the irrigation and 
also get the ground into condition for onions as 
soon as possible. 
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With the potatoes, onions, and other root crops 
they had the cellar was crowded full; so that an 
extension in this direction was another late fall 
job and a serious one, as it meant a lot of slow, hard 
work. They put this off for the last job before 
hard, freezing weather. 

Squire Hunderson, possibly as a result of the 
new spirit with which he so constantly came in 
contact, celebrated by getting a corn-harvester 
to help in handling his large crop. He refused 
to let Mantell pay any part of this, as he had, 
comparatively, so little use for it. 

Robert and Helen took up their school-work 
again, but neither of them had grown tired of 
their farm interests, and Robert was planning to 
stay in the country rather than seek a profession 
in the city. He was greatly interested in the work 
of reclaiming the new orchard, upon which, so 
far, they had been able to spend but little time. 

On the whole the outcome of the second year 
left no cause for discouragement. It had been so 
fair, in fact, that Mantell felt they could spare a 
few dollars for some "fixing up" which Mrs. 
Mantell, always patient when the "business" de- 
manded every cent there was, had long wanted to 
do. 

Thanksgiving came and went again, as happy 
as before; and winter found them even better 
prepared for the long siege of cold weather, snow, 
and short days. The greenhouse was kept full of 
lettuce and radishes; they tried also a part of a 
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bench of carnations, but the demand for them 
was unsteady. 

They found that the new pond, made for their 
irrigation project, would also supply them with 
ice — clear, transparent, spring-water ice, and also 
save them a two-mile trip for every load; and 
there was enough for the Squire, too. 

They also got a machine for grinding corn, 
cobs and all, at an expense of $16 — of which the 
Squire, of course, paid half — and this saved a good 
many cold trips to the grist-mill at Priestly, be- 
sides the expense of having it ground. 



XXII 



A HAPPY NEW YEAR 



AS their second year in the country drew toward 
a close the air again became full of animated 
discussion as to what had paid the best during 
the season just past and of plans for the coming 
year. It was easy to see that many mistakes had 
been made, but their enthusiasm had not in the 
slightest decreased. It had, perhaps, become qui- 
eter, because it was beginning to run in deeper 
and more definite channels, but "bigger and bet- 
ter crops" was the slogan, and "progress" the 
watchword. Mantell realized more and more, as 
he had opportunities to talk with Experiment 
Station men and with people from other parts of 
the state, that they were indeed very fortunately 
situated in regard to local markets. Although, 
because of a lack of any local organization, the 
prices were apt to become very low when the 
market became flooded with any particular thing, 
there was no immediate prospect of their not 
being able to dispose of the great bulk of all the 
things they could grow without encountering the 
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serious troubles in marketing facing growers in 
sections — especially where specialties were made of 
one or two crops — who had to ship their stuff. 

One of the things which pleased both Mr. and 
Mrs. Mantell most was that Robert and Helen 
seemed perfectly contented, and planned their 
future for the country. The "lure of the city" 
did not exist for them. Robert would graduate 
from the local high school the following June, and 
already had planned to take a course in the state 
agricultural college, where he expected to make a 
specialty of fruit and poultry. Helen, who was 
already deeply interested in the newer domestic 
science, was planning to follow him there a year 
later. She also was greatly interested in poultry, 
and read and re-read from cover to cover every 
number of the poultry magazine they took. 

During December they attended another meet- 
ing at Ashton, arranged by the Grange there, 
and the result of one of the talks they heard was 
that they became greatly interested in a new 
method of fruit-canning which one of the speakers 
advocated. To Mantell it seemed that this opened 
the possibility of saving a great deal of the surplus 
stuff that they had had no use for the previous 
summer except to feed to the pigs and chickens, 
and which could be used for their own table in 
winter. It seemed to him also that it might be 
possible to develop this by-product of their gar- 
dening into a commercial proposition; that 
through the friends they had in the city it would 
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be possible to find a market for a limited but 
superior stock of actual "home-canned" fruits and 
vegetables. There were, in fact, so many possi- 
bilities that it was difficult to decide which of them 
to follow up and to resist the temptation of 
trying to do too many. 

Another result of their attending the meeting 
at Ashton was that they joined the local Grange. 
They tried to persuade the Squire to join with 
them, but he declined on the ground that he was 
too old a dog to learn new tricks. He did, how- 
ever, attend one of the open meetings which they 
had during the holiday season, for the sake, as he 
said, of taking with him his niece, a Miss Hilling- 
ton, who was in her second year at one of the larger 
women's colleges, and who, with her mother, had 
come to spend Christmas with him. Their advent 
added greatly to the festive spirit of the Yule-tide, 
particularly for Robert, who lost no opportunity 
of helping her "to keep from having a dull time," 
as he naively explained it. 

They did succeed, however, in interesting some 
of their other friends in the Grange and in getting 
quite a revival started. One of the first things 
they arranged for was to have Dr. Erdman give 
them an illustrated talk on fruits, and particu- 
larly on reclaiming the old apple-orchard. A large 
number of farms in their neighborhood had small 
or medium-sized orchards which had been neg- 
lected for years. Apparently, at some previous 
time, there must have been a wave of fruit-plant- 
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ing which swept over the whole countryside. This, 
Dr. Erdman explained in answer to one of Man- 
tell's questions, was exactly what had happened. 
Then the orchards had been struck by insect 
pests and new diseases, and the fruit crop had 
gradually become so poor that it no longer 
paid to carry the business on and it conse- 
quently been neglected. Some orchards had been 
abandoned altogether, and others were merely 
gone over every fall to get what few barrels of 
good apples and loads of cider apples could be 
picked from them. Mantell, although" a new 
member himself, had been put on a special com- 
mittee of three to see what could be done about 
increasing the membership. Dr. Erdman, who 
stayed with them overnight again, was able to 
make a great many valuable suggestions, and gave 
him letters of introduction to two or three of the 
most energetic Grange workers in the state. He 
said that he himself was particularly interested 
in what the farmers would do in the way of co- 
operation, in both buying and selling; and offered, 
when the time should appear ripe to Mantell, 
to come and help him try to get such a movement 
started there. 

He visited the orchard the next morning with 
them before he had to return, directing them just 
how to trim out a couple of the trees, to serve as 
models for the rest of their work. The Squire 
went along, insisting emphatically, but without 
convincing himself or anybody else, that there 
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would be much more money in putting the whole 
thing in cord-wood for tool-handles at once than 
to try to grow apples there. 

All of the old dead wood they cut out and most 
of the upper parts of the large limbs, but he 
cautioned them against cutting out the wood too 
severely at first, explaining that they must leave 
enough growth to take care of the root systems 
which were already established. All the small' 
bush around the bottoms and the small watery 
and brushy growths on the limbs were cut off and 
the trunks scraped of old bark and fungus growths. 
Where one or two limbs had begun to rot into 
the tree he cleaned them out, and showed them 
how to prepare the cavities for filling with cement, 
by scraping everything back to clean, hard wood 
and painting it with creosote. Dr. Erdman seemed 
particularly interested in two trees that had blown 
over, and examined their root systems and the 
soil beneath them carefully. The result was that 
he left a prescription for 40-per-cent. dynamite 
for use in the spring, to break up the hard-pan 
subsoil which they found about 18 inches be- 
low the surface. He recommended using about 
a stick and a half to each tree; four quarter-sticks 
in a circle about as far away from the trunk as 
the limbs reached, and the rest well down under 
the surface near the trunk. | This, he explained, 
effected a root pruning which corresponded some- 
what to the pruning of the tops they would do 
during the winter, and also broke up the hard 
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subsoil, letting both water and roots down through 
it to the lower layers of the soil. The sod was to 
be broken up early in the spring and kept culti- 
vated till about the first of August, to be followed 
by a mulch crop. 

The two trees they fixed up looked at once 
several hundred per cent, better. Even the Squire 
began to catch the enthusiasm, and made the 
doctor promise that the next time he was in the 
vicinity he would come and take a look at his 
orchard. 

Their plans for the coming year showed some 
changes. The test which Mantell had intended 
to make between truck crops and onions had not, 
as a result of the drought, been very decisive. 
They decided, however, to increase the onion- 
patch from three-quarters of an acre to an acre 
and a quarter. Instead of leaving out the garden- 
truck altogether, however, they decided to con- 
centrate more on the things which they could get 
ready for market ahead of the regular supply 
grown around Priestly. The main crop of pota- 
toes was to remain at four acres, with half an acre 
extra for very early ones. They had made prepa- 
rations, too, to add another string of sash to the 
glass they already had, as it would be necessary 
to grow more plants than they had the preceding 
spring. 

The poultry department had not shown as large 
a per cent, of profit as it had the year before, but, 
as their flock was considerably larger, the total 
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was bigger. In view of the amount of Robert's 
time which would be required by the new apple- 
orchard, however, they decided not to push this 
line of the business further for the present. There 
. had been as yet no great dividends to declare, but 
in the inventory they made at the first of the 
year the value of the "plant" was nearly twice 
what it had been at the end of the year before; 
and while there was still very little actual cash 
to be passed around, they were in very comfortable 
circumstances. During the two years since they 
had been in the country they had not once re- 
quired the services of a doctor. The changes which 
the first year had made in their physical well- 
being had been continued, and they only remotely 
resembled the four individuals who had taken 
train from the city some twenty-four months 
before for a Christmas in the country. It had in 
a sense, as Mrs. Mantell remarked, been Christmas 
ever since. Although, after their two years of 
intelligent and unremitting labor, they were be- 
ginning to enjoy but a moderate degree of pros- 
perity, they were all in the very best of health 
and spirits. 

Their third Christmas in the country was by 
far the happiest they had ever spent. What had 
begun as a temporary retreat from the ill fortunes 
of the battle of the city had turned out to be 
the best move of their lives. They celebrated it, 
accordingly, with a royal good feast and a Christ- 
mas tree from their own woods, with the smell of 
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the winter forest still on its green, glistening 
branches, and a carpet of pine-needles and live 
ground-pine beneath it. Neither they nor the 
Squire being willing to give up a home Christmas 
dinner, they compromised by having two! — one 
at the Squire's early in the day, and then, after a 
jolly straw-ride to Ashton and back in the after- 
noon, another at the Mantells' in the evening. 
And they were able to do justice to both! 

After the party had broken up, and the young 
folks had gone to bed, Mantell and his wife still 
sat before the dying open fire, talking over the 
various events of the past two years and making 
plans for the coming ones. 

"How different is this," sighed Mantell, con- 
tentedly, "from that fire we watched — do you 
remember? — the night we decided to run away 
here for our cheerless holiday? And the years 
ahead are full of so much to do, and so much 
happiness!" 

For some time his helpmate sat in silence, the 
ruby glow of firelight playing over the curve 
of cheek and throat. Then she slipped her hand 
into his, and drew his arm about her, and said, 
very quietly, "I — I may not be able to help you 
so much this year, dear." 

Mantell, not immediately comprehending her 
meaning, gazed for a moment into her firelit eyes ; 
then, as their message dawned upon him, and the 
question in his own, flashed to her by that subtle 
wireless of the soul, received an affirmative reply, 
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he added, reverently, "We surely have been 
blessed, sweetheart." 

And drawing her head down to his shoulder, 
he added, happily, "What unbounded luck there 
was, after all, in Uncle Jay's golden key!" 



THE END 
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